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“NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


RECREATION of the usual kinds helps to allay the cravings of the 
Parliamentary instinct during the recess; Peers and Members 
dining, speaking, and corresponding, in that off-hand semi-respon- 
sible way which befits holyday time. 

Lord Brougham and Lord Lowther have been holding a sus- 
tained after-dinner gossip with their friends at Carlisle; graciously 
repeating the performance that succeeded so well at Penrith—en- 
coring the very jokes. Lord Brougham renewed his lecture on 
deep draining and agricultural machinery ; looking forward to 
the day when clod-crushing will be performed by a steam- 
engine. People laugh at the steam-rate speed of the noble 
eyclopedist’s ideas; but there is nothing in this view dis- 
cordant with the general progress of human arts. On the 
contrary, the whole tendency of improvement is to substitute 
for rough and random methods a minute, painstaking, and exact 
dealing with the smallest particle: from the unpacking in this 
country to the folding, every tibre of cotton goes through some 





eight or ten processes, and may be said to pass under review as | 





| 
j 





often. There appears no reason why a similar attention should | 


not be bestowed on every seed of corn, every fibre of the plant, 
and every particle of the soil which is to nourish it. There can be 
no doubt that raw material, in the shape of seed, manure, and soil, 
is wasted to an incalculable degree. 
From the cultivation of cereals the versatile Brougham passed 
to the cultivation of the graces; modestly disclaiming the im- 
uted feat of “dancing with the country lasses for two or three 
— ”: he disclaims that honour out of delicacy to Lord Lynd- 


hurst, who has been, it seems, the instigator and emulator of | 


Lord Brougham’s dancing. Why was a diplomatic veil thrown 
over these sallies? The public would have been charmed to wit- 
ness the exhibition—say on the woolsack. 

Sir George Grey has been exercising his jaws upon his con- 
stituents of Northumberland; and he made a speech which is 
tolerably effective, considering that there is nothing in it. Sir 
George’s genius turns to the administrative, the specific, and the 
concrete, and is not suited to the treatment of things in general : 


Republicans in Rome and other foreign parts, where the con- 
stituted authorities have been shamefully bearded. 

The Roman Catholic Magistrates of Castlewellan have made a 
charge against Lord Roden and their Protestant colleagues, which 
is very serious, and cannot be suffered to pass unregarded. It will 
be recollected that the bloody conflict at Dolly's Brae happened 
when the Orangemen were on their way home after hearing Lord 
Roden deliver a speech in Tollymore Park ; a Government in- 
quiry was instituted, and resulted in an application, by the Royal 
Commissioner, to present informations against the Orangemen 
involved ; but the application was refused by the casting-vote of 
Lord Roden—one of the parties implicated ! 

This is bringing the law into contempt at a time when it was 
specially needed ; for the prospect of potato dearth in the winter, 
of machinations by secret societies, and of abundant litigation 
arising out of the evasion of rent, demand for the pacifying power 
of law the utmost respect. The anti-rent movement is very delibe- 
rate ; the people extensively cutting and carrying away their crops 
on Sunday to evadethe seizure. “ How incorrigible a people! ” we 
cry ; but on second thoughts, the greater cause for surprise is, the 
utter lack of influence that English statesmanship has to govern 
that people. Yet it is to be governed. But the influences for 
governing any people must be sought in the people themselves ; 
and while we try to govern the Irish on principles deduced from 
English practice, we need not be surprised that we fail to govern 
Treland. 

The opportunity for a change has come, The revolutions of 
1849 have taught the Irish that priests of the Roman Catholic 


| Church are not infallible nor invulnerable; and they have taught 


that priesthood how much its interests are engaged on the side of 
order: the priests have at present lost influence with the Irish, 
and we believe they are better disposed than heretofore to a closer 
alliance with constituted authority. 





Roman affairs are still to be settled, but not settled. In Paris, 
M. de Falloux is really ill—and no wonder ; while General Ran- 
don is not to supersede General Rostolan. The representatives of 
the Pope and certain Italian Princes were going to meet Prince 
Schwartzenberg at Laybach—town of happy memory, whence 
Ferdinand the First “of the Two Sicilies” returned with an 
Austrian army to coerce his beloved subjects! It is asserted that 


| Liberal counsels will prevail; but in point of fact nothing is 


really known: the lackeys of diplomacy may be gossiping, but 
diplomacy itself is holding its tongue. 

Meanwhile, strange pranks are played here and there, to show 
the sort of respect ‘entertained for Italy by the personages who 
are undertaking to settle her. French officers have gained a 
victory over an Italian cantatrice in the Argentina Theatre, who 
refused to pick up a bouquet flung to her by a French applauder: 


| the gallant officers laid hands upon the woman, and forced her to 


Spanish soldiers are treating the people 
And, to 


accept the compliment! 
of the Campagna like those of a conquered province. 


on them he has nothing particular to say; and it he had, an offi- | complete a round of unexpected sallies, the young Duke of Parma 


cial reserve would probably check the utterance. The significant 
outspeaking was performed by the Reverend Dr. Gilly, Prebend- 
ary of Durham; who declared that Church Reform could not be 
longer deferred. This means a great deal. 
thizing historian of the Waldenses and Albigenses, and a man of 


Dr. Gilly, sympa- | 


superior orthodoxy, would not make any concession injurious to | 


the Church. A mild and amiable man, he would do anything 
that was kind and generous ; of easy disposition, he falls in with 
the existing system; refined and decorous, he sides with what- 
ever is most polished and elevated ; intelligent, he knows what is 
the immediate interest of the Church in which he is so distin- 
guished and faithful a member: if he admits Church Reform, it 
is because he holds Church Reform needful to the safety of the 
Church; and if he says so, he is no doubt as heartily earnest in 
that conviction as he is in his general Church Conservatism. 
there were more such men in the Church, it would be safer from 
corruption, from odium, assault, and suicidal recalcitrations. 

Mr. Hume and Lord John Russell appear in print; Mr. Hume 
demanding explanations why the Roman refugees were expelled 
from Malta; and Lord John replying with taunts at “ circulating 
revolutionaries ”—hints of danger to Malta from such company, 
though it would not be felt in London—and of unquestionable 
“legality” on the part of the Governor. Lord John seems to be 


If | 


| has expelled the Benedictine monks from his state; possibly not 


a bad, but certainly a very unaccountable step. 





The Colonial world is still in an angry state. We have little 
news from British America: Canada was for the time more tran- 
quil; but the Separation party seemed to gain ground, inso- 
much as to induce some newspaper speculator to set up a journal 
as its organ—the Canadian Independent. 

The West Indies are still threatened with the ugly expedition 
from the United States against Cuba; and a plan which purports 
to be the programme of the expedition wears an appearance of 
probability. In the island there is said to be a considerable party 
against the Spanish dominion; the expedition will consist of 
“sympathizers,” who count on the immediate adhesion of this 
party ; a provisional government will be named, and the island 
declared an “independent republic.” In short, the expeditionists 


| will play against the Spaniards in Cuba precisely the game that 


really atraid of the agitators, to fee) a hearty dislike of the popular | I ; t d , , 
party in Italy, and to think that he is safe because Mr. O’ Ferrall | pose of compelling the Governor to disobey Lord Grey’s order in 
cannot be charged with any breach of “legality.” This feeling Council to admit convicts into the free settlements of South Africa. 


in the actual Premier may explain much that is unaccountab!e in | Thus the event vindicates the prescience of those who, like Mr. Ad- 


our recent foreign 
officer, on “ the law, 
(Latest Epition.]} 


licy. He rests state policy, like a parish | derley in ; 
la Pon tranfers his dishike of Beaton mw to | many months ago; only that the perfect unanimity which the 


was played against the Mexican Spaniards in Texas; of course 
with an eye to the same final result. 

While disorganization is threatened in the West, in the South 
it is in full action: the intelligence which we had from the Cape 
of Good Hope at the end of last week is more than confirmed by 
another batch of news this week—the Cape is in a state of uni- 
versal passive resistance to the Imperial Government, for the pur- 


Parliament, discerned and would have averted the evil 
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Cape colonists have attained among themselves goes beyond all | 
expectation. They abstain from affording assistance to the Go- 
vernment in the shape of credit, trading contracts, or official eo- 
operation; they are banded to place the Government under a sort 
of civil excommunication. The view of a great imsurrectionary 
organization has never been presented in so complete and trans- 
parent an aspect before: we see it in all its parts; and very 
effective it is. The amount of personal sacrifice endured in 
carrying out this national conspiracy must be immense : the 
spirit of sacrifice, of order, and organization, displays qualities 
which should have made these colonists the most governable | 
people on earth, had they been rightly governed: those qualities 
are displayed in rebellion, and their contumacy is proportion- | 
ately embarrassing. 

There are persons in this country who make light of the affair, 
because “after all, very few convicts were to be introduced, and 
those not of a bad sort”: but the inhabitants of the Cape regard 
the attempts of the Colonial Office to land four kinds of convicts 
—lIrish rebels, “reformed” lads, military offenders, and ordinary 
convicts—as denoting a settled purpose to invade the sanctity of 
the “ hitherto unpolluted colony”; and that settled purpose they 
resist at the beginning. Others make light of it, because, they 
say, the Cape of Good Hope is not a very important or a profitable 
colony. It is possible that if this country, at the time when the 
Cape was ceded, had foreseen the cost and trouble, with the little 
colonial use to be made of the acquisition, it might have been de- 
clined : but the question cannot now be settled by a money account. | 
We say nothing of duties incurred towards the settlers, because they 
will have little force with those political Atheists who refer every | 

uestion to the balance-sheets of the ledger. It will be remembered | 
at if the Cape—thanks to our alternate neglect and vexatious 
meddling—is still inconsiderable as a settlement, its social or- 
ganization is peculiar, being of a military kind; so that it is un- 
commonly provided for action. If we abandon it to “independ- 
ence,” “ annexation” or conquest will soon unite it to some other 
ower. Since we acquired it, vast dominions belonging to us 
ave grown up in the regions beyond, from Aden to Hongkong, 
from the Punjaub to Australia and New Zealand: and what 
would they think in “ the possessions of the Honourable East In- 
dia Company Eastward of the Cape,” if this key of the Southern 

Ocean were thrown away ? 








The Metropolis. 

At the half-yearly General Court of Bank of England Stock Proprietors 
a dividend was proposed of 3} per cent, without deduction for income-tax 
for the half-year ending 10th October next: this dividend would leave 
“ the rest” at 3,057,973/. Mr. De Winton senior moved that the dividend 
be 44 per cent; and added to the arguments with which he has so often | 
advocated increased dividends, one founded on the importations of Cali- | 
fornia gold— 

From a letter which appeared in The Times, received through America, he | 
found that, last year, the gold collected in California amounted in value to 
50,000,000 dollars or 10,000,0002. sterling. What effect would that have upon 
the price of gold in London, which was the centre of the industrial world? Why, 
he should not be surprised if, instead of 15,000,0007. of bullion, they should 
have next year 20,000,000/.; which of course would operate favourably toa re- | 
duction of capital. Thearbitrary price of gold here was 3/. 17s. 104d. per ounce; | 
but he was inclined to think the constant influx of specie into this country must | 
hereafter reduce the value of that metal to 3/. 10s., and there would then be a | 
difference of 10 per cent. 

Mr. De Wiuaton’s motion was seconded and supported by Mr. De Winton 
junior. It was negatived; and the dividend of 3} per cent was confirmed. 

At the Tuesday’s sitting of the City Committee of Health, Mr. Barkly, | 
the Chairman, informed the Committee that he had himself been witness on 
the previous day to the overcrowded condition of one of the burying- | 
grounds of the City: Alderman Finnis also, acting on personal observation 
while present at the funeral of the late Deputy Selson, had desired him to 
call the attention of the Lord Mayor to the subject, in order that some steps 
might immediately be taken to redress the evil. ‘The Lord Mayor observed, | 
he was quite certain that unless vigorous means were immediately taken to 
prevent intramural interments, the Government and the Legislature would, 
as soon as Parliament assembled, bring in some sweeping measure to effect | 
an object which had now excited the greatest public interest: it was quite 
evident, now public feeling had been excited, that the practice would not 
be permitted to continue. 

The City Solicitor had been desired to attend, and he addressed the Com- | 
mittee on the general subject— 

There were two great difficulties in the way of suburban places of interment 
for the ninety-seven City parishes. One was the vested interests of the parochial 
clergy and the inhabitants; the other was the great cost to the poor which the re- 
moval of the dead toa distance would occasion to the parish, or to their families and 
friends. The first of these difticulties he saw his way through in 1832; but the 
last was a stumblingblock which subsequent events had now removed. He had 
proposed that the Board of Health, at that time, should take advantage of the pre- 
valence of the epidemic to provide a place of general interment; and that the Cor- | 
poration should obtain an act of Parliament to confer upon the inhabitants of the 
City parishes, and all the parochial functionaries, the same rights, privileges, and 
fees in respect of the interment of parishioners in the Corporation cemetery, as 
attached to them in their several parish grounds. He had many conferences with 
influential individuals, both clergy and laity, who approved the project; and, with 
the authority of the Committee, he at that time purchased twenty-two acres of 
land, for the purpose of a Corporation cemetery at Holloway. But the cholera 
happily departed; and when the excitement had subsided, the other objection [ot 
cost ] was held sufficient to prevail. The advantages of cheap and expeditious 
locomotion, which railroads had introduced, would now remove this objection to 


suburban interments: one or two hundred acres of ground might be purchased in | 


a suitable situation, upon one of the Metropolitan railroads, say within ten or fifteen 

miles of the City, where a proper receiving-house could be erected, to which all 

bodies might be conveyed by the undertakers during the night; and at the hour 

fixed for the interment, the mourners, poor or rich, at a small expenditure of time 

$i — might assemble to pay their last tribute of respect to their departed 
iends. 

Mr. Barnard stated, that the great cost of funerals was chiefly owing to 


| tion. 
| he believed by adjourning the case some satisfactory understanding might be 


the duty on horses and carriages; these were the great charges which 
pressed on undertakers, and they should be remitted by the Government 
A report from Mr. Simon, the Officer of Health, was read. It stated 
that he had been able, through previous preparation, to complete in twenty- 
four hours the medical organization for a house-to-house visitation, author. 
ized by the Committee last week. The organization of the Poor-law 
Unions was made the basis; and each Union officer had received Assistance 
by the appointment of professional juniors, to the extent required for carry. 


| ing out the inspection. The visitation commenced on Saturday morning 
g. 


setween eighty and ninety Guardians of the City of London Union ap- 
peared at the Mansionhouse Police Court on Wednesday, before the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen Pirie and Hooper, to answer summonses issued against 
them individually at the instance of the Board of Health, which chargeg 
them with unlawfully and wilfully violating certain directions and regula. 
tions issued by the Board on the 5th of September, in pursuance of the 
statute in that case made and provided [the Nuisances Removal and Epi- 
demic Diseases Prevention Act]; orders which in eflect required that 
“nine additional legally-qualified medical officers,” or advanced medica] 
students, should be appointed for house-to-house visitation; that hospita) 
accommodation should be provided; that a house or houses of refuge be 
prepared; that depots of medicine be opened; and that handbills and yo- 
tices be issued giving full directions in case of seizure by cholera. 

Mr. Bodkin, in support of the summons, recounted the steps taken by the 
Board of Health and the Guardians; the non-meeting of the latter till the 10th 
to consider the order, and their ultimate refusal to comply with it, on the ground 
that they had already fully met the necessities of the case,—no part of the city of 
London being properly an “ affected locality,” and the only cases of cholera in ix 
having been scattered, unconnected, and chiefly among the middle class of citj- 
zens. Mr. Bodkin extremely regretted to press an application against so respect- 
able a body; but they were setting their judgment against that of a qualified 
body to whom the Legislature had given despotic powers in the matter. Obedi- 
ence was their duty, and it was a pressing necessity that obedience should be en- 
forced. 

Mr. Clarkson, for the Guardians, contended that the matter was one of 
pure principle and law. The act was, he contended, completely inoperative, and 
the order invalid. Moreover, the Guardians felt they had anticipated all the im- 
portant regulations called for by the Board. 

Mr. Bodkin and Mr. Clarkson argued a long time upon the construction of the 


| act, which, it was admitted, was very inartificially drawn up; and the Bench ex- 
| pressed a most earnest wish that the counsel on both sides would come to an ac- 
| commodation. 


The Lord Mayor said, he had no doubt whatever that the city of London was 
in avery good state of health. He regretted that blame was cast upon the 
Guardians of the city of London; and he had observed te his friend the Chairman 
that they did not deserve condemnation, for they were the first who had adopted 
the house-to-house visitation. 

The Recorder again and again most strenuously recommended an accommoda- 
He did not like anything resembling a collision between such purties; and 


arrived at. 
Mr. Clarkson said, the Lord Mayor might rely upon it that the moment a legal 


| order was served upon the Guardians they would be ready to act in obedience 


to it. 
Mr. Bodkin intimated, that if the Lord Mayor, with a view to the common 
good, wished to adjourn the case, he would by no means oppose an adjournment. 

Mr. Clarkson would not ask for an adjournment under any circumstances. 

The arguments were again renewed. At last, the Recorder advised the Lord 
Mayor to take a little time to consider his judgment. He entertained no doubt 
that the Board of Health possessed, under the 10th clause, the very strongest 
powers, and, of course, could enforce the observance of their regulations. The 
Lord Mayor said he should take the advice of his assessor, and postpone his deci- 
sion; and he hoped, when he should give it, it would prove to be satisfactory to 
his fellow citizens, as he knew it would be to his own conscience and his sense of 
duty to the community. 

‘The case was then adjourned. 


The Board of Guardians of St. Pancras parish, on Tuesday, took into 


| consideration an order received from the Board of Health relative to the 


appointment of medical men for a house-to-house visitation. Mr. Liddle 


| attended for the Board of Health, and supported their views by a statement 


of facts. ‘The proposition to organize the inspection was treated with ridi- 
cule by several speakers; and when Mr. Dykes moved that it be acted on, 
ne seconder appeared for some time: the Chairman was about to declare 
that the resolution fell to the ground, when Mr. Billett came into the room 
and seconded it, “ amidst laughter.” When the question was put, only one 
hand was held up for the resolution ; and an amendment to pass to the 
next order of the day was carried by a “large majority.” Mr. Liddle ex- 
pressed his deep regret that the directors of the poor of that large parish 
should have come to a resolution so diametrically opposed to all that prac- 
tical experience had proved good and useful. After some further discus- 
sion, it was resolved that the clerk should acknowledge the receipt of the 
order of the Board of Health, and explain the reasons why the Board did 


| not comply with their recommendations. 


Meetings have been held in other parishes to consider similar communi- 


| cations from the Board of Health. 


A public Vestry meeting of the united parishes of St. Stephen's Wal- 
brook and St. Benet Sherehog was held on Wednesday, to consider comf 
munications made by the Bishop of London and the General Board o- 
Health relative to closing the churchyards and vaults of the parishes 
against future interments. Mr. Flight, senior Churchwarden of St. Ste- 
phen’s, took the chair; and called attention to a resolution of the Vestry 
to suspend interments till the Bishop of London’s sanction could be ob- 
tained for a permanent discontinuance. Mr. Whistler, senior Church- 
warden of St. Benet’s, informed the meeting, that the Reverend Mr. Brand- 
ram reported the condition of the churchyard to be such that he could 
scarcely perform the burial-service. Mr. Whistler read the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s letter: the Bishop was quite ready to sanction the discontinuance of 
burials in the churchyards of the parishes, upon being satisfied that pro- 
vision had been made for the interment of the poor inhabitants without in- 
crease of expense to their families; and he threw out the hint, that “an 
arrangement has been made in the case of two or three London parishes 
where the burial-grounds have been closed.” Mr. Churchwarden Kock re- 
sponded to the suggestion in behalf of the poor: “ he was quite certain that 
| there was not a man in either of the parishes who would not readily come 
| forward and do his duty in that respect.” He moved, and it was unani- 

mously voted, that the Churchwardens be empowered to make such al- 
rangements with any cemetery company relative to the burials of the poor, 
| and to all other burials, as they should deem fit. It was also resolved that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ae us , ” | 
the cburchyards and the vaults—* faculty’ or not”—should be closed; | 
Mr. Churchwarden Whistler stating that he had lately been obliged to dis- 
e his regular attendance at St. Anne's Church by the offensive 


continu z 
odours emanating from the vaults under it. 


At the meeting of the parishioners of the united parishes of St. Marga- 
Lothbury, St. Christopher’s-le-Stocks, and St. Bartholomew's Ex- 
held in the Vestry-room of St. Margaret's, Archdeacon Holling- | ger. The Jury at first found a verdict of “guilty,” on the third count, whic 
worth presided, and declared he was ready to make any sacrifice in putting 
So far 


ret’s 
change, 


a stop to a nuisance supposed to be detrimental to public health. 


John Bloomer Weeks, a dissipated-looking young man, was put on his trial for 
attempting to shoot a — man. A warrant had been issued against the prisoner 
at the instance of his brother-in-law, whom he had threatened. Policeman Ship- 
| ton approaching Weeks in the street to capture him, Weeks presented a pistol, 
| threatened to fire if the policeman came nearer, and did actually pull the trigger; 

though the pistol did not go off. It was charged with powder and a bullet. 
| Weeks admitted that he presented the pistol, but denied that he pulled the trig- 


alleged the prisoner's intent to resist his lawful apprehension; but after Mr. Baron 
Platt had again pointed out the main features of the case, they convicted him on 


os regarded their burial-ground, however, he did not see that it could prove the count charging an intention to do grievous bodily harm. 


a nuisance; as the burials in it did not average three per annum. And as 
for those in the vaults, they did not average half-a-dozen in ten years. It 
to close the burial-ground for a period of twelve months. It 
was also resolved that a committee of five persons from the three parishes 
be chosen, to make arrangements for the purchase of a piece of ground in 
some of the Metropolitan cemeteries, to be exclusively devoted to the use 


was agreed 


of their united parishes. 


J-mes Scotchmoore, hairdresser, “an ugly, impudent-looking fellow,” who grin- 
ned «uid jeered while the evidence against him was given, was tried successively 
on two indictments for bigamy. It was proved that he had now three wives 
living; he had maltreated them all, and squandered the money of the second and 
third. In his defence, Scotchmoore pretended that his wives were drunkards, had 
spent their money themselves, and had left him for other men. He was found 
guilty in both cases. The Common Sergeant, in passing sentence, remarked that 
lenient punishments for bigamy of late years seemed to have increased the number 


The parishioners of St. George-the-Martyr, Southwark, were less com- | of offenders: in this case the sentence was transportation for seven years on each 


pliant. 


in it. 


thought the order injudicious; but he would move its adoption. 


total for the whole period, 437—about half of them children. 
here one-third of an acre received 437. 


what was the parish to do if called on to bury for them? 
obeying the order was nevertheless carried in the aflirmative. 


In the Court of Bankruptcy, on Tuesday, the case of the insolvent Throsby, the 

The Chief Commissioner in- | 
quired whether any communication had been received from Mr. Randall, the op- | © 
Mr. Cooke, who appeared for the insolvent, replied, there had | © 


Oxford Under-Graduate, was finally adjudicated. 


posing creditor. 


not. The Commissioner was also informed that Mr. Throsby was still a prisoner, 
Mr. Cooke observed, that the young 
He called the attention of the 
Court to the distinction to be drawn in these cases between fraud and improvi- 
dence—Mr. Throsby had been guilty only of the latter; he had been tempted to 


and that no creditor appeared against him. 
man had now been in prison fur four months. 


take goods, not fraudulently incurred debts. 


| 
The Chief Commissioner, in pronouncing judgment, expressed his regret that 
He had laboured to benefit both parties. 
As far as the insolvent and his friends were concerned, the arrangement pro- 
posed was, he thought, a very reasonable one, and he had wished it had been ac- 
The counsel had made a very proper observation of the distinction be- 
In this case there was no fraud practised, but 
still it would be a dangerous practice to hold that where there had been indiscre- 
tion—debts incurred without reasonable means cf payment—a party was to go out 
However, the time he had 
intended to mark the case with had been anticipated by the creditors, by their in- 
discreet refusal of the offer made; and therefore, as it had been anticipated, he | 
had only to declare the insolvent entitled to the benefit of the act, and to order | 


his wishes had not been complied with. 


cepted. 
tween improvidence and fraud. 


of the court “ graced” with an immediate discharge. 


him to be discharged forthwith. 





At the Central Criminal Court, on Monday, Stephen Cummins alias Charles 
Oa the 
30th July last, he married Louisa Webber, a widow; to whom he had represented 
She afterwards discovered that he was married, but 
On upbraiding him, Cummins 
alias Deer said, the second marriage was legal; and to prove it he produced a | 
paper of the following tenour, whic: purported to be signed by his first wife and 


Deer, a painter, aged thirty-one, pleaded guilty to a charge of bigamy. 


himself as a single man. 
had been separated from his wife for some time. 


other persons— 


“This paper certifies that Stephen Deer sold his lawful wife for five shillings for the 
term of his natural life ; and all parties agrees to the following words—‘ To pay five 


shillings and one shilling to drink health,’ ’ 


In his defence, Cummins said that he and his first wife had parted by mutual 
Before they parted, his wife wrote to him to ask 
The Recorder—* What do you mean by giving her 
) I gave her 
her liberty as she wished, and she gave me mine: she told me she was going to 


consent, fifteen months ago. 
him to give her her liberty. 
her liberty?” Defendant—* Why, that we might not live together. 


be married, and I gave her leave to do so, and she said I might do the same. 


then married this woman, as I considered myself a single man.” The Recorder 


Sentenced the bigamist to be imprisoned for a year, with hard labour. 


On Tuesday, William Isaac Fitch pleaded guilty to embezzling money the pro- 
perty of his employers, Messrs. Morgan and Co., wholesale stationers in Farring- 
He bad been in their employment for twenty years, and had hitherto 
held a high character. From the statement of his counsel, it would seem that he 
had been led into dishonesty by railway speculations. He was sentenced to be 


don Street. 


transported for seven years. 


_ Zarblenski, a young Polish Jew, was convicted of a felonious assault on a little 
girl. He was sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment, with hard labour. The 
defendant wished to know, through the interpreter who had been engaged in the | 


cause, what he was to do with regard to his victuals while he was in gaol. The 

ecorder asked what he meant. The interpreter said, that being a Jew, he wished 
to know whether he could comply with his religious restrictions with regard to his 
food while he was in prison. The Recorder said, he had no power to make any 
order upon the subject. The defendant should have thought of this before he at- 
tempted to debauch a child under twelve years of age. If his religion had kept 

im from such an act, he would not have been placed in his present position; but 
as it had not, he must conform himself to the regulations of the prison in which 
he would be confined. 

On Wednesday, Philip Freeman pleaded guilty to a charge of misdemeanour. 
The prosecution was at the instance of the Commissioners of Lunacy. It had 
been discovered that Mr. Freeman had at his house at Sutton, near Hounslow, two 
Persons of unsound mind, though he held no licence for a lunatic asylum, and 
the two persons had been admitted without the certificate of a medical practi- 
tioner. The Commissioners have resolved to prosecute in all such cases of in- 
fraction of the law. The defendant was ordered to enter into his own recognizances 
to appear again to receive judgment. 

Sarah Jackson, a woman who was charged with attempting to murder her two 
children, was to have been put on her trial; but evidence was given that she was 
incompetent to plead, from insanity: the Jury returned a verdict to that effect, 

she was ordered to be detained during her Majesty's pleasure. 


Mr. Churchwarden Wilson presided, and read the letter from the | 
General Board of Health: it stated that Dr. Gavin Milroy had reported the | 
Lock burial-ground to be in a condition dangerous to the health of persons 
living in its neighbourhood, and had ordered the discontinuance of burials 
The Chairman said, he questioned the power of the Board to enforce 
its order: but he really thought the ground ought to have been closed long 
ago, and therefore advised that they should obey the order. Mr. Palmer 
Mr. Ar- 
cher thought the General Board was acting partially on the exaggerated 
representations of the cemetery proprietors; but he seconded the motion. 
The Chairman stated the number of burials from September 1848 to last 
August: in September 1848, the burials were 12; in the three following 
months, 23, 28, and 25; in July last, they were 65, and in August 141; 
Mr. Boxer 
remarked, that one acre could properly receive 136 bodies annually; yet | Woman was at once set at liberty. 
Several persons spoke agaiust ~ 
obeying the order; asking, where were the poor to take their dead? or 
The question of 


indictment. 

Oa Thursday, Caroline Cock, the young woman charged with the murder of 
her husband, in his master’s house at Enfield, was put on her trial. The circu: 
stances of the case, and the woman's jealousy, have been already noticed. The 
was no direct evidence that she stabbed her husband: he might have killed him- 
| self. The couple had appeared on tolerably good terms just before. The woman 
exhibited little fee ling subsequently. A minute before he « xpired, some one said 
to Cock, “ John, here is your wife”; he faintly replied, “ What does she want?” 
The counsel for the defence enlarged on this: if the woman bad killed her hus- 
baud, would he not have made some exclamation about it? The prisoner had 
been forbidden the house by the master of it, but went in defiance of this: might 
10t the fear of losing his situation, and his knowledge of the excessive jealousy of 
his wife, have driven him to suicide? The testimony left the whole matter very 
uncertain; and the Jary gave the prisoner the benefit of the doubt; they con- 
sulted for balf an hour, and then returned a verdict of “ Not guilty.” The young 





The investigation of the charge against Manning and his wife continues. They 
were brought up on Saturday last, aud again on Wednesday; and are remanded 
till next Wednesday. 

At the examination on Saturday, Anna Trimer, whose evidence concerning her 
washing of Mrs. Manning's rooms in Minver Place on the 11th of August was 
mentioned last week, stated, that while she was washing Manning came into the 
house twice; once, in the front room up stairs, he “stamped his foot on the 
round,” and said to Mrs. Manning, “ Give it to me directly”; she said, “ Yes,” 
aud gave him something. Mr. William Conley, a dentist of Whitechapel, identi- 
fied the artificial teeth found in the mouth of O Counor's body, asa set sold by him 
to O'Connor in June 1847. Mr. Lockwood the surgeon corrected his former evi- 
dence: he had not said it was blood on the shovel; he could not make out what it 
was—very probably rust: the single hair he observed was decidedly vot that of 
the deceased. 

On Weduesday, the evidence was only formal—chiefly the Edinburgh evidence 
given against Mrs. Manning before her husband's arrest, now repeated against the 
| husband. The reports say— 

* As soon as Mrs. Manning saw that Superintendent Moxey, of the Edinbargh Police 
| force, Was present, she expressed a wish tospeak to him; but was told that it could not 
be permitted without the Magistrate’s order. When be stated that at first she 
having scrip in her possession, she shook her head, as if in contradiction. Manning ap- 
peared greatly interested in this portion of the proceedings, and especially When Superin- 
tendent Moxey stated that his wite had assigned as the reason why she had lett him 
his crucl treatment of her, On hearing this evidence, betrayed strong 
traces of emotion.” 

They give some particulars of the altered demeanour of the prisoners— 

* Manning has all along betrayed signs of alarm, but on Wednesday these were more 
than ever observable. His face was pale and bloodless when he entered, and filled with 

an expression of mental suffering which he strove in vain to conceal, The steady gaze 
| of the crowd, as he entered the court, seemed to overpower him; and he hurried towards 

his seat in the dock with a quick and starticd step, as it hoping to escape observation 

there. His wife, on the other hand, came forward more composediy, wearing her veil 
| down so as to conceal her features; yet she also begins to show upon her features the 
} alarm which it is impossible for her not to feel. Even under her veil the sickly hue of her 
| countenance coul i be deteeted ; her former air of confidence seemed in a great degree to 
| have left her, At intervals she cleared her throat in a peculiar manner, as persons may 
often be observed to do who are struggling to overcome some strong emotion.” 

At the end of the proceedings, Mr. Binns applied on behalf of Manning for a 
| further portioa of the money found on Mrs. Manning at the time of her arvest. 
| The money already received was altogether inadequate for the purpose of his 
| client's defence: it was the prisouer’s wish to employ the best counsel the bar of 
| the country afforded; and a gentleman had already been consulted, the amount 
| of whose retaining fee he should be h appy to mention. Mr. Secker—*“ Ot no; 
quite unnecessary.” Mr. Binns—The whole money found on Mrs. Manning be- 
longed to Mr. Manning: he would be quite ready to divide shilling for shilling 
with her, the sum granted by the Court. Mr. Solomon concurred in the demand, 
| and was ready to divide equally. Mr. Secker said he had already gone as far as 
| he could in ordering the refunding of property the title to which was at least 
questionable. Application might still be made to higher authority. 

While Sir Peter Laurie was sitting at Guildhall Police-office, on Saturday, Mr. 
Alderman Copeland introduced Mr. Herring, the painter, who asked for advice un- 
| der these circumstances. Mr. Herring had ascertained that several copies had 
| been made from his paintings and sold as originals. He had been informed that 
| two of these spurious paintings had been sold for 100/. each; a gentleman con- 

sulted him as to the genuineness of another of these copies; and a Mr. Turner, 
| living at Gloucester, had been duped in the same way. Paintings by Mr. Land- 
} seer and Mr. Stanfield had also been copi d and sold as originals. Mr. Herring 
| wished to know if he had any remedy against these practices. The Chief Clerk 
said, that with respect to Mr. Turner, the party who sold the painting could be 
| prosecuted for obtaining money by false pretences; but he was of opinion that 

a charge of forgery could not be established, there being a decision that a signa 

ture on linen to a deed was not binding. The Aldermen remarked, that this pub- 
| lic exposure of the trickery would put purchasers on their guard. 

At Bow Street Police-oftice, on Saturday, Henry Sellick, conductor of a Fulham 

omnibus, was charged by Mrs. May with the following outrage. Mrs. May was 
| in the Strand on the 5th instant; as three omnibuses approached, she hailed the 
| first; but the conductors of all three struggled to obtain the fare, fought eac 
other over the lady, and in the fight she was absolutely knocked down twice 0 
| the pavenent! She was taken into Mr. Ackermann’s shop fainting. In the con- 
fusion, there was a difficulty in identifying all the ruflians ; but Sellick was recog- 
nized by persons who witnessed the outrage. Mr. Jardine, after commenting on 
the atrocity of the case, sent the conductor to prison for six weeks, with hard la- 
bour, and suspended his licence for three months. 

Another of the Chartist prisoners in Tothillfields gaol has died of cholera. 
Alexander Sharpe, who was tried with Williams and Fussell for sedition, and sen- 
tenced with them to two years’ imprisoument, refused, like Williams, to pick 
oakum, and was ordered into six days’ solitary confinement, with a diet of bread 
and water. This punishment expired on the 31st August, and he was quite well 
till the 8th instant. Oa that day he was attacked with cholera in a very bad 
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form; but was treated promptly, and seemed likely to recover. On Thursday the 
13th, he was so much better that he insisted on getting up, though the surgeon 
cautioned him against the extreme danger of doing so. He accused the surgeon of 
keeping him in bed as a punishment; he got up, and seated himself in a chair: in 
a few minutes he was seen staring wildly, and as if about to faint; he was replaced 
in bed, and carefully tended, but sank into insensibility, and died on Friday night. 
Mr. Lavies, the prison-surgeon, deposed that Sharpe was the most healthy 
of the prisoners; and that “ a post-mortem examination did not warrant the sup- 
position that any sudden reduction in the system had taken place in consequence 
of the change of diet. The muscles were florid and healthy, and all the viscera 
were sound.” Mr. Pickens, a medical gentleman employed by Sharpe's friends, 
“agreed with Mr. Lavies’s statements as to the generally healthy appearances pre- 
sented by the body. As a general rule, any reduction of diet during the preva- 
Jence of cholera was injudicious; but he had heard the evidence in the present case, 
and it was impossible for him to trace the cause of death to the confinement and 
dietary restriction.” The verdict, delivered without comment, was simply, “ Died 
of Asiatic cholera.” 





Che Probinces. 


The British Association for the Advancement of Science continued its 
sittings on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday; the proceedings terminated 
on Wednesday. ‘The published reports of each day’s discussions have been 
uninteresting: there were no lions to behold, or scientific discoveries or 
paradoxes to hear of ; so that the meeting has occupied less public at- 
tention than any former one. In point of numbers, however, it is said to 
have been only twice exceeded by any meeting held since the assembly in 
Birmingham ten years ago; and its transactions to have been eminently 
successful. 


A public dinner was given to Sir George Grey, on Monday, by his 
North Northumberland constituents, at Berwick-upon-Tweed. Lord 
Frederick Fitzclarence was to have presided, but was unable to leave his 
command at Portsmouth; Mr. Donaldson Selby of Cheswick was therefore 
to take the chair; but he was prevented by illness at the last moment, and 
Mr. Prideaux John Selby filled the office at the sudden call. The Ho- 
nourable Captain Grey, Captain Weatherly, Mayor of Newcastle, and the 
Reverend Dr. Gilly, Prebendary of Durham,-were among the more eminent 
guests. The health of Sir George Grey was proposed with complimentary 
reference to his administrative abilities, during the last two years, so cha- 
racterized by external commotion and internal peril. 

Sir George declined the praise, and attributed the merit of England's 
tranquillity to the character of Englishmen— 

“The merit, under Providence, is due to the good sense, to the good sound 
sense, of Englishmen, and to their attachment—an attachment which has been 
formed and tried by experience—their attachment to those institutions which were 
won for them by their ancestors, and which shall be handed down by us, amended 
as they have been in our own time by the general consent of the people—and it is 
only by the generai consent of the people that amendments ought to be made ; in- 
stitutions which may still be susceptible of amendment, and of rational improve- 
ment, but yet institutions which Englishmen have learned to love, and are deter- 
mined to stand by against all the attacks of despotism on the one hand and 
anarchy on the other.” 

Reference having been made to the Queen’s visit to Ireland, Sir George 
spoke of the high privilege he himself had enjoyed in accompanying her 
Majesty; and declared with what delight he had witnessed the enthusiastic 
loyalty of the great body of his fellow subjects in the sister kingdom. 

“I trust with my honourable friend, that this gracious visit of our Sovereign 
will not be unfruitful, or prove barren of benefits and advantages to Ireland and 
to the United Kingdom. I trust that a kindly feeling between England and Ire- 
land will be generated and produced ; that a spirit of hope has been produced and 
sustained, which cannot fail to bring the highest benefits and advantages—for after 
all it is only by our own exertions that prosperity can be secured; and that we 
shall see brighter days for Ireland, and consequently for the country at large, 
arising out of the occurrence of the Sovereign's visit to that country,—-a Sove- 
reign equally beloved by all, and the more beloved the more she is seen.” 

The Reverend Dr. Gilly returned thanks for the toast of “ The Bishop 
and the Clergy of the Diocese.” He declared that Sir George Grey’s uni- 
form kindness and admirable temper in the House of Commons had con- 
ciliated men of all parties, and in fact introduced a new tone into our Par- 
liamentary debates. 

“T do not profess,” said Dr. Gilly, “ to think alike with the right honourable 
gentleman on every question of policy and of government; and indeed, I believe 
that statesmen and clergymen many times look through different spectacles. 
The one sweeps the horizon with his telescope, and takes a wider range and sees 
farther. The other's view is limited to objects that are near. The one, as he 
secs more, knows more; and though they may have different opinions respecting 
measures, they may be perfectly agreed respecting principles. I feel that that is 
the case between my right honourable friend and myself. We have at times come 
to different conclusions; but I am sure that on all the higher principles we are 
agreed; and I avow to the world that 1 do not know the living statesman on whose 
talents and consistency and Christian motives I would more confidently rely when 
some great and difficult question is to be deliberated upon, and the scales are to 
be held nicely which weigh the important interests of agriculture and commerce, 
or education, or the ecclesiastical institutions of the country.” 

With this introduction the reverend speaker proceeded to a wider and 
more important topic—the general subject of Church Reform. 

“ As a clergyman, I may venture to say that no class of men are more indebted 
to the right honourable gentleman than the clergy of the Established Church; 
for it is to such moderate, tolerant, and kindly counsels as his—it is to such views 
as he takes upon the great questions of national education, of a more equitable 
adjustment of ecclesiastical property for the benefit of the Church, of a subdi- 
vision of parishes and other Fiodred subjects, that we must look if we have any 
hope for the stability and prosperity of the Church Establishment. In these days 
of inteliigence, and sometimes of movement and change, it is impossible that any 
institution can stand unless it rest upon the opinions and affections of the 
people. I believe that my right honourable friend wishes the ministers of religion 
to ground their claims to respect, not upon their station and prescriptive rights, 
but on their character, on their efficiency, on their perseverance in doing good, 
and on their faithful and diligent discharge of their duties. I believe that he 
wishes to see the prizes of the Church awarded to superior excellence, and distri- 
buted, not as two or three prizes have sometimes been, to one fortunate holder, 
but in proportion to the number of deserving candidates. I believe he wishes to 
see a system by which some great inequalities could be reduced, and which would 
lead to a better adjustment of clerical labour and clerical remuneration; and I 
heartily hope and pray that I may live to see the time when the Church will 
press upon the right honourable Baronet and his colleagues, either to sanction or 
to initiate some great legislative measure for the adoption of these improvements. 
Such a measure would be strictly in conformity with the spirit of our canons ; 
for I am happy to say that the Established Church contains within itself regula- 
tions and principles which are utterly repugnant to those abuses which create so 
much murmuring and discontent within our own minds. Until the clergy shall 
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. . . . ee 
agree to a plan by which we may return to this principle, I for one, who am for. 
tunate enough to hold high preferment, would cheerfully consent to a well-dj- 
gested plan of voluntary taxation—a taxation of the higher preferments—in order 
that the smaller livings may be increased, and that thus our ill-paid brethren 
may be raised to the level of those who are better endowed. I feel quite sure that 
if we were to take a step of this kind, the laymen who hold tithes would 
gladly follow our example. I was staying with a friend the other day, to when 
mentioned this idea of mine; and what was his answer ?—‘I declare,’ said he, ‘ if 
anything of that sort is done, I for one will give up ten per cent out of m lay 
impropriated tithes, to increase the poor livings in my neighbourhood.’ Now am 
sure you will receive this intimation with equal good-humour, when I tell you that 
my friend is a good Tory and Conservative. I have the honour to belong to an 
ecclesiastical corporation which within the last twenty years has given away the 
interest of property to the amount of 200,000/. in order to promote general educa. 
tion, and to improve small livings; and therefore, I think I may fairly look for 
equal liberality from those of my brethren who are said to have the good thi 
of the Church in their possession. I look with confidence to the good which wil] 
proceed from similar examples—similar exertions.” 

One of the toasts was “ Prosperity to the Irish Agricultural Society ”: 
Mr. Bullen, the Secretary, acknowledged the toast; and gave his testimony 
to the good effects already springing from the Queen's visit. 

“ He could speak from his own experience, that the most salutary effects had 
already been produced by her gracious demeanour, her suavity of manner, and her 
popular address, as well as by the judicious tone which was given to her visit 
from the outset by her responsible advisers. —s could have been more judi- 
cious than the tone which was then assumed; and he spoke advisedly when he 
said that the spirit of hope was raised—a spirit which was invaluable to any 


| country—by all the incidents connected with that auspicious visit, from which he 


augured the happiest results, and which he hoped her Majesty’s advisers would 
use every exertion to foster and sustain.” 

Sir George Grey proposed “ Prosperity to the Agricultural Interest”; 
and took the opportunity to inform the company of the noble works in 
improvement of farms performed by the Duke of Bedford; which he intro- 
duced with a quotation from an admirable letter lately addressed by the 
Duke to the President of the Agricultural Society. 

“ His Grace says—‘ To improve the dwellings of the labouring class, and 
afford them the means of greater cleanliness, health, and comfort, in their own 
homes—to extend education, and thus raise the social and moral habits of those 
most valuable members of the community—are ainong the first duties, and ought 
to be among the truest pleasures of every landlord.’ I don't believe,” said Sir 
George Grey, “ that the landlord can look for any immediate pecuniary return for 
this outlay of his capital; but that is not the return which he ought to look for— 
he ought to be content with improving the comforts of the labouring classes. I 
cannot quit this subject without saying how gratified I have been to witness, on 
the ample and extensive estates of the Duke of Northumberland, the number of 
improvements that are going on. His Grace was a guest at the Duke of Bedford's 
last summer; he came expressly to look at the Duke’s cottages; and he then de- 
clared that he was determined to spend 20,000/. in improving old and building 
new cottages. I have not seen other counties so much as I have seen North 
Northumberland; but if all the others are doing as much, there must be a marked 
improvement throughout the country, and the most beneficial improvements may 
be expected to flow from them.” 

Mr. Carr, of Dunstan Hill, returned thanks, and corroborated the remarks 
of Sir George respecting the great improvement in cottages and farm-build- 
ings which is now taking place throughout the district. 


The proceedings of the East Cumberland Agricultural Society, on Sa- 
turday, were graced by Lord Brougham’'s presence and enlivening oratory. 
The Earl of Lonsdale presided; Colonel Lowther, M.P., Mr. Philip Howard, 
M.P., Mr. Charles Howard, M.P., and Mr. Hodgson, M.P., were present, 
with “a large number of the most respectable squirearchy and tenantry of 
the Border.” 

Lord Brougham proposed the health of Lord Lonsdale, with compli- 
ments on his reform of the Post-office, his improvement of the highways 
under the Macadam system of roadmaking, and his assiduous application to 
agriculture since he succeeded to his ample estates. In returning thanks, 
Lord Lonsdale accepted the compliments regarding agriculture, and pro- 
ceeded to dilate practically on the mutual dependence of agriculture and 
manufactures— 

Carlisle, he said, was not inappropriately chosen for an agricultural meeting, 
though certainly famed rather as a manufacturing than as an agricultural town; 
for nothing could be better than that manufacturers and agriculturists should 
unite. They were each other's best customers. If the one felt distress the other 
must be sickly. But, more than that, the neighbourhood of a large town was 
most beneficial to agriculture. They all knew as a principle, that for what was 
taken from the land something must be returned. For example, a great quantity 
of manure was necessarily collected in large towns. This created an intolerable 
nui-ance, which, in many bs pms at the present moment, increased, if it did not 
create, some of those fearful maladies that prevailed in different parts of the 
a 7 But its removal to the adjoining districts would improve and fertilize 
their fields. 

The High Sheriff, in acknowledging the drinking of his health, com- 
pared himself to Moolraj, as the “victim of circumstances,” in being 
brought prominently before the public; and, like that unhappy chief, he 
craved indulgent consideration, especially for a joke on which he ven- 
tured— 

He did not look for unbounded prosperity, or anticipate the reign of universal 
peace throughout the world; but, torepeat the observation of his noble and learned 
friend Lord Brougham at Penrith, if they might not see the day when the lion 
would lie down with the lamb, they had at least the satisfaction of seeing upoa 
that occasion the blue and yellow boar feed together. 

This reference brought Lord Brougham on his feet in reply— 

“ Oar High Sheriff, Moolraj, as he calls himself, reminds me of an excellent 


| ~ he made, and which succeeded perfectly at Penrith, about the blue and yel- 


ow boar lying down like the lion and the lamb together. He has repeated his 
joke. I must add my joke in answer to his. His joke was at my expense; mine 
was not at bis expense. I return good for evil; for what I said was this—‘ It was 
no wonder the blue and yellow should be together, because, as optical philosophers 
tell us, blue and yellow combined make green; and the blue and yellow now had 
joined to make the earth more green than it was before.’ (Cheers and laughter.) 
I was rather discouraged at seeing a French newspaper mention, with reference 
to this matter, that there was a joke they could not comprehend,—thongh they 
are very apt to comprehend jokes, and often to make good ones, in Paris. They 
said, they could very well understand the optician’s doctrine that blue and yellow 
made green, but they could not see what blue and yellow had to do with 
Brougham and Lowther. (Much laughter.) So ignorant were these poor people 
in France, they did not know that the one meant Blue and the other Yellow; 
which explained the whole matter.” 
Lord Brougham then took the opportunity to clear up a mistake of the 
reporters, and to administer consolation to an absent friend, who might 
think he had competed with him unfairly in a point of gallantry. 
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« J am most delighted to find that there is a good chance of these remarks, 
and the still more valuable observations which fell from my noble friend in the 
chair, going forth to the world. I am sure they will do so, for I know through 
whose fonds they will pass; they will go out with most extraordinary accuracy 
—much greal to say, belonged to the local report that 
my noble friend and I had been at a small dance together. It was stated that at 
Brougham I had danced with the country lasses for two or three hours together. 
I wish to God it were true; no one would have been more delighted than myself. 
But the truth was, I had gone to bed. I am particularly glad such was the case, 
for the sake of a most worthy, noble, and learned friend of mind, my predecessor 
and successor in office, Lord Lyndhurst, who must have been extremely jealous if 
apy such thing had occurred. Ten or twelve years ago, I well remember, he made 
me dance because he did; and as he did 1 thought I might as well ." IT al- 
ways maintained I beat him that night, while he thought he beat me; but if he 
had seen the statement to which I allude, when he, from his unfortunate lame- 
cannot dance at all, his jealousy would pass all bounds. (Much laughter.) 
As one of the greatest men and lawyers of the present day—as one of my oldest 
and dearest friends—it gives me the greatest delight to administer this consola- 
tion to Lord Lyndhurst, that his reputation is in no danger ; for I have not passed 
him behind his back.” (Loud cheers.) 
Lord Brougham discoursed with his characteristic vivacity on agricultural 
topics; repeating much of the matter he popularly urged at the Penrith 


ter accuracy than, I am 


eeting. 

pos ihe subject of “liquid or solid” manure he and Lord Lonsdale were at 
amicable variance: he for his part was at present for “liquid”; but the subject 
was one for consideration, and until the matter was further tested by experiment, 
he couldn't say whether he should abide by “ liquid or solid.” But there was one 
subject on which there could be no sort of doubt or hesitation of opinion. “ There 
can be no doubt of the great importance of improving agricultural machinery. I 
adverted on a former occasion to the application of steam for this purpose. I 
think it of the highest possible moment; and I have no doubt whatever that be- 
fore twelve months pass over we shall have attempts made—they may fail at first, 
as the steam-engine itself failed at first—but which must afterwards succeed. 
What I desire is to see steam-engines—not too large, but on a convenient and in- 
expensive scale, somewhat between the larger sort and the small tea-kettle shape 
in which such engines have been found practicable in Glasgow for various opera- 
tions—applied not merely to thrashing, sifting, and chopping-machines under 
cover, but I expect to see them applied in the field itself. (Cheers.) And if an 
one should say that this is a chimerical and visionary expectation, I would = | 
how Jong is it since you had the expectation that steam-carriages would be brought 
into use? Yet they are now supplanting horses and — of every other de- 
scription. Why then should I not be permitted to hope that the application of 
steam should not supplant but aid the horse and ploughman.” ( Cheers.) 

In proposing the toast of the evening, “ The East Cumberland Agricul- 
tural Association,” Lord Lonsdale made some further remarks of practical 
interest, suggested, as before, by his experience as a Metropolitan road im- 
prover, some twenty years ago. 

Some portion of the county of Middlesex was low and flat, with a strong clay 
soil. He found that the shallow system of draining took a little water off the 
surface without strengthening the foundation; and after various consultations, he 
determined on draining a great part of the Metropolitan roads five or six feet deep. 
From that time he found that their maintenance did not exceed half the cost. 
He remembered on one occasion driving a drain through a gentleman's garden, 
which was necessary to the particular locality. The owner, of course, was of- 
fended ; lustily protested against their interference, appealed to the Legislature, 
and in every way opposed their measures. They persevered in their drainage; 
and, two years afterwards, the same gentleman said, “I cannot think what has 
come to my garden, for the vegetables come a month earlier, and all the other 
_— remains a month later.” .... On his own estate of Whitehaven, one 

mer who had looked with dismay at his land being cut and hacked about, ad- 
mitted this year, that while the adjoining farms Fad formerly always reaped 
before him, he now reaped before any of them; and his harvest this year had 
come three earlier than usual. ( Cheers.) 


It is, we believe, in contemplation to erect at Birkenhead, with the high- 
est sanction in Church and State, an extensive range of buildings as a col- 
legiate establishment, similar in character to, possessed of the same amount 
of talent in literature, theology, &c., and devoted to the same high and holy 
purposes, as the time-honoured Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. It is 
stated that the want of such an institution in the North of England has 
long been felt, and that the heads of the Church consider this locality pe- 
culiarly adapted to promote the success of the project. It is further stated, 


that the Reverend Joseph Baylee is the originator or furtherer, or both, of | 


the excellent design. Rumour informs us, in addition, that the precise locus 
in quo will be a tract of land, about ten acres in extent, situate between the 
New Park and Mr. Jackson’s mansion, the property of Mr. Brassey, and 
which it is hoped that enterprising and benevolent gentleman will present 
forthe purpose. It is added that the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Mar- 
quis of Westminster, and Lord Robert Grosvenor, have each contributed 
1,000/. for this magnificent scheme.—Liverpool Standard. 


There has been serious insubordination among the prisoners in Newcastle Gaol. 
While a number of them were breaking stones in an open yard, a packet of to- 


bacco was thrown over the wall from the street; Ross, a prisoner, picked it up; | 


and when the gaoler in charge attempted to take it away, Ross struck him on the 

with a hammer: the gaoler got out of the yard, but no attempt was made 
to seize Ross, from a fear that the other men would rise. At night, the prisoners 
retired to their cells, and were turned into the yards again the following morning; 
but Ross was kept separate in an airing-yard. However, he scaled a wall and 
rejoined his comrades; who immediately grew insubordinate, threatening any one 
who interfered with them. “ In this state of suspense matters continued till the 
dinner-hour; when the Magistrates, deeming it prudent to adopt conciliatory 
rather than coercive measures, directed the dinners of the prisoners to be sent as 
usual into the mess-rooms in the airing-yards. This, however, had no effect in 
subduing the turbulent spirits who had determined to set all law and order at 
defiance, but rather increased it.” Some fifty policemen, armed with cutlasses, 
Were now ordered into the prison by the Magistrates. Matters looked threaten- 
ing, as the policemen would have to emerge singly through gates into the yards 
in the face of a mob armed with stones and hammers. These iron grates the 
prisoners had locked inside. A smith was sent for, and one gate was forced; the 
police rushed in, and the whole of the prisoners in that yard were secured: ham- 
mers and stones were found concealed upon them, but the sudden onset of the 

rs had prevented the use of the weapons. The other gates were forced in 
the same way, and all the prisoners were seized by detachments.. The ringleaders 
were examined by the Magistrates; and Ross was committed for trial, while the 


ers were remanded. No sooner had quiet been restored and the policemen with- 


drawn, than the prisoners broke out afresh, smashing windows and furniture, and 
forcing doors. A few policemen returned, and summarily chastised some of the 
rioters; and this quelled the disturbance. The Newcastle Journal states that 
the discipline of the prison has been lax: the prisoners have been in the habit of 


Mr. Craven, the reputed father of the young woman who is undersood to have 
been delivered of a dead child at Horbury, has surrendered himself to the Wakefield 
authorities. He has been privately examined, and committed for trial; but bail was 
accepted. According to what has transpired, the hideous surmise that he was 
the father of the child had been anything but borne out by the evidence. 

Wilson, the fourfold murderer, was hanged as Kirkdale on Saturday. The 
public excitement and feeling against him continued to the last. It had been 
rumoured that the mob was to be baulked by the execution a week before the time 
announced ; and on the 8th, thousands of persons were on the ground to defeat 











the pretended scheme: they remained till twelve o'clock, and then dispersed. On 
| the following Saturday, a vast concourse surrounded the gallows; the Liverpool 
Chronicle says the lowest estimate was 100,000. Cheap trains brought crowds 
by the railway. “ Madame Tussaud had a representative present to possess at the 
earliest moment the clothes of the wretch, for exhibition in the Metropolis. Mr. 
Bally, the eminent phrenologist, was also present to take a cast of the murderer's 
head.” Wilson died impenitent. During the Friday, he walked carelessly about his 
| cell, whistling. No fewer than six Roman Cathoiic priests had access to him; 

but they could not induce him to make a confession. In the evening, he con- 
| versed on divers subjects with his gaolers, taking frequent opportunities to pro- 

test his innocence. He had a few hours’ disturbed sleep; and when aroused in 
the morning, he said, half-facetiously, “ Well, this is the last morning I shall ever 
see.” As the fatal moment arrived, he appeared perfectly unconcerned, and went 
through the preparations for death calmly, “ without a struggle or a sigh.” When 
the drop fell, there was stillness in the immediate vicinity of the scaffuid; but a 
slight cheer was heard in the distance. 


IRELAND. 
The Earl and Countess of Clarendon have gone to the South, on a short 
visit to the famed Lakes of Killarney. “ A magnificent stag-hunt ” was “to 
be ” on Thursday, in his Lordship’s honour. 





A correspondent of thé*Preeman's Journal states that the Catholics of the 
Northern Province haye memorialized the Lord-Lieutenant on the subject 
of the refusal by the Castlewellan Magistrates to take informations against 
divers Orangemen concerned in the Dolly’s Brae aflair, although instructed 
that the asssemblage was illegal by Mr. Walter Berwick, “ one of the most 
eminent criminal lawyers in this kingdom.” They refer to the facts, that 
Lord Roden, the Chairman of the Bench, had, according to his own con- 
fession, sanctioned, encouraged, and taken part in the assemblage; and 
therefore he had become amenable for so doing; and that others of the 
Bench were present and did not interfere to disperse it. ‘The memorialists 
observe that the majority of the Bench were Protestants, three of them 
clergymen; and that the whole of the parties against whom the infor- 
mations were sought were Protestants and Orangemen. The memorial 
declares— 

“ That the above facts are calculated to shake the confidence of the Roman 
Catholic inhabitants of this province in the law as administered in this portion of 
the kingdom; that they are further calculated to bring into contempt and disre- 

ute the whole of the judicial institutions of the empire; and that they are calcu- 
ated, moreover, to lead the people into societies for their own protection, thus per- 
petuating a system which results in the periodical array of hostile factions against 
one another, in opposition to the law, and to the sore detriment of the interests of 
this country.” 

The memorialists therefore—believing that herein they speak the senti- 
ments of the whole Roman Catholic people of Ulster—respectfully urge 
upon the consideration of the Lord-Lieutenant the propriety of removing at 
once the Magistrates aforesaid from the commission of the peace, and sub- 
stituting for them men in whose hands the office would not be abused or 
turned to party account. 

Rather startling reports appeared in the Dublin papers of Tuesday even- 
ing, that an attack had been made on the Police-station at Cappoquin, on 
Sunday last, by a body of peasants armed with pikes. Since that first an- 
nouncement, two or three narratives of the aflair have appeared; but they 
differ totally in their account of what happened. A writer in Clonmel 
states that there had been rumours, for two days before, that the pea- 
santry were holding meetings in the rural district round Cappoquin, and 
that the Police had been on the alert to discover and prevent such move- 
ments; that the peasantry entered Cappoquin on Sunday evening, and be- 
leagured the Police-station with the object of obtaining arms; but were re- 
pulsed by the few policemen, were at last fired on, and when several of 
their number were wounded and one killed, they fled. Another account 
states that the Police were searching for arms, where is not said, and were 
resisted; and that the afiray arose out of the persistence of the Police, 
who discovered and carried otf some fifty pikes, with new handles about ten 
feet long. The only facts on which there is a concurrence are, that a man 
has been killed and some others have been wourrded; that a considerable 
quantity of pikes have been discovered; and that the people assume a sul- 
len attitude, and are evidently moved by some secret organization. In the 
course of Tuesday, orders were issued at Dublin for despatching to the 
| South a body of Constabulary from the reserve force in the Phoenix Park; 
and in a very short time the men were in readiness to proceed on their 
| destination. 

Mr. John O'Connell, of Limerick, one of the gentlemen who figured 
rather prominently in the late “ troubles” in the South, has received full 
permission from the authorities to revisit and reside in his native place safe 
from legal proceedings: and it is said that, “ after some consideration, a 
like amnesty” has been extended to Mr. Francis Morgan, formerly law 
agent of the Corporation, who became a resident in Paris previously to the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 





The harvest of 1849 may be now considered as gathered in. That there 
will be a partial shortness of the potato, is now an established fact; but 
that the scarcity will not be felt until a much more advanced period of the 
ensuing year than has been the case of late seasons, is equally certain; 
while the other green crops are abundant beyond all precedeut, and s0 
cheap that the expense of feeding and rearing cattle must uc next to 
nothing. Add to this, that oats and barley rarely ever promised a finer 
yield, and that wheat, if not equal to the returns of former years, is at least 
superior to the crop of 1848; and, under such circumstances, it is not, per- 
| haps, too much to anticipate that the worst perils of a three-years crisis 
will be ere long surmounted, and that, the improvement once fairly begun, 
| confidence in the present and hope in the future will speedily become uni- 
versal.— Dublin Correspondent of the Times. 


Lord Stanley's visit to his Irish tenantry has been attended with the best re- 


throwing stones over the walls as signals to confederates outside, and missiles | sults. The fo lowing is an instance. A poor tenant quite close to Ballykisteen 


have frequently fallen on passengers or broken windows. 


took the earliest opportunity of waiting on his Lordship for the purpose of repre- 
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senting that his land was rated too high. He found him not only accessible, but 
ready to hear all that he had to say on the subject; and received for an answer 
that the case would not be forgotten. Next morning, to the surprise of the farmer, on 
walking out on his land, he met his landlord with a couple of labourers examining its 
quality. Lord Stanley acquiesced in his sentiments, and ordered his agent to make 
a proper reduction in the rent. Some important meetings of the ratepayers of 
the Tipperary Union have been recently held, with a view to consider the embar- 
rassed position of the ratepayers. Lord Stanley, who is still at Ballykisteen, at- 
tended these meetings. Today his Lordship went to Cashel for the purpose of 


inquiring into the complaints which prevail there, in reference to the manner in | 


which the Poor-law is administered. The Tipperary people are almost unani- 
mous in calling for the formation of an elected Board; and there is every reason 
to hope that their wishes will be acceded to.—Clonme! Chronicle. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Queen and Prince Albert went to “ The Hut” on Loch Muich on 
Monday; spent the night there; and returned to Balmoral on Tuesday 
evening. The Queen’s guests have been few: Lord Portman, the Duke 
and Dutchess of Leeds, and Colonel Challoner, have been visiters for a day 
or two each. 

The date of the Queen’s departure from Balmoral, and her route to the 
South, have been announced as follows. Her Majesty will leave Balmoral 
on Wednesday the 26th, and will travel South by the same central route 
which she took in going from Ireland through Perth to Balmoral. The 
night will be spent at the Royal George Hotel in Perth. The journey 
will be prosecuted on Thursday through Edinburgh; through Derby— 
stopping a night there; on Friday, through Gloucester; then across the 
country towards Osborne. It is stated that her Majesty will “ honour 
Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, the Governor of Portsmouth, by partaking of 
his hospitality ” on the night of her arrival. 





foreign and Colonial. 

France.—M. de Falloux has been compelled by illness to resign again 
his Ministerial portfolio ad interim to M. Lanjuinais. The illness of M. de 
Falloux is the subject of very diverse reports: the fact itself was much 
doubted in the acccunts at the beginning of the week, which explained the 
illness as a diplomatic ailment adopted to veil M. de Falloux’s absence 
from the Cabinet Councils, and his refusal to countenance the President's 
Roman letter: later accounts seem to agree, however, that the Minister is 
seriously indisposed with an intermittent fever; but they ascribe the fever 
to anxiety, and some of them maintaia that it has been induced by vexation 
at the defeat on Italian policy which his party sustains in the Cabiset. The 
Evénement says, in reference to the temporary surrender of his portlolio— 
“Tt is certain that M. de Falloux will not retire from office before the dis- 
cussion in the Assembly, in which he will defend the line of policy that he 
has pursued.” 

The session of the Councils-General is now closed, and it is possible to 
form a judgment on the general tenour of their deliberations. Three pria- 
cipal questions were brought forward before most of the Councils-General. 
1. The position of the finances as affected by the suppression of the duty 
on potable liquors, voted by the Constituent Assembly, and by the income- 
tax, proposed by M. Passy. 2. The question of administrative decentrali- 
zation. 3. The revision of the Constitution. On the first point the great 
bulk of the Councils-General pronounced in favour of maiitaining the 
duty on potable liquors, and very decidedly against M. Passy’s income-tax. 
They, however, declared, that as the present mode of getting in the former 
tax is vexatious and very generally disliked, good reason exists for devising 
ameliorations in the manner of collection. Ou the second point, that of de- 
centralization, the Councils-General have acted with great caution, avoid- 
ing én toto the political side of the question, and confining their examina- 
tion to the administrative point of view: they merely call for the reform 
of certain formalities long condemned by practical men. 
that of the revision of the Constitution, was scarcely discussed at all; the 
greater number of the eighty-six Councils-General did not even mention 
it, aud only six came to a vote on the subject. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times reports a considerable improve- 
ment of industrial prospects— 

“Scarcely a day passes without witnessing the arrival of commercial agents 
from the provinces, who eagerly snatch up, at almost any price, the articles they 
find, and who leave orders for the fabrication of so large a quantity of goods as to 
place the manufacturers in some difficulty owing to the scarcity of bands. It is 
a fact, and one of a very gratifying kind, that several manufacturers have been 
obliged to refuse orders on that account; and | have been informed of more than one 
estublishment where mere articles of luxury are manufactured, and that had only 
retained two or three workmen since the revolution of February, but have been 
obliged within the last fortnight to engage from fifteen to twenty additional hands, 
at almost any amount of wages. It is at this moment that the scarcity of work- 
men is most felt. It has been remarked, that in the Faubourg St. Antoine alone 
there are 11,000 operatives less than in the month of June 1848. A creat num- 
ber of these have emigrated to Algeria; many have retired to the departments, 
where they have exchanged their instruments of their art for the plough and the 
spade; and many have paid the forfeit of their crimes against the law, and been 
deported. It is observed, however, that the retail trade does not participate in | 
equal proportion with the manufacturing activity. The cholera has driven pre- 
maturely from Paris many of those whose emigratious to the provinces did not 
begin till a later period; and, once in the country, they prefer remaining there 
until my approach of winter drives them back to the shelter and pleasures of the 
Capital. 








IraLy.—It is stated in the Paris papers, and by the Paris correspondents 
of the London daily press, that the Liberal policy which ihe French Go- 
vernment is following at Rome meets with the approbation of all the 
Powers. “Spain supports it openly,” says the Constitutionnel; “ England 
gives it her applause; and Austria seconds it with her good oflices.” “ ‘Lhe 
Cabinet of Vienna hastened,” says another account, on trustworthy au- 
thority, “to inform the French Cabinet how well pleased it was to render 
to this latter the most sincere cciperation, in return for the services which 
France had rendered to Austria during the negotiations for the conclusion 
of peace with Sardinia.” 

The nomination of a successor to General Rostolan was either too hastily 
announced, or it has been recalled. It is said that General Randon started 
an objection to his own suitableness—his being of the Protestant faith— 
and that his appointment has been revoked; further, that a note has been 
written by the French President personally requesting General Rostolan to 
retain the command he had resigned. 

The Turin Concordia relates, that “ several Spanish soldiers lately en- | 
tered a house at Zagarolo, in order to carry off a young woman. Her hus- | 


The third point, | 





| band defended her some time, but at last, seeing that resistance was yaj 
he killed her with his own hand.” The peasants assembled to the help of 
the husband, and more Spanish soldiers came to the aid of their comrades. 
in the fray which ensued, three of the peasants were killed on the : 
| “ Since the event, Zagarolo has become a desert”; the peasantry retiring 
into the country in dismay at such scenes. 

The National of Florence publishes the following letter from Rome— 

“T have politico-theatrical news to give you. The singer Madame Rebusini hag 
been loudly applauded for some time past by the French who crowd the Argenting 
Theatre. The rondeau of Marino Faliero one evening excited the most enthy. 
siastic applause; in the midst of which a French captain threw 2 bouquet on the 
stage from his box. The singer did not pick it up, but as soon as she had retired 
behind the scenes she sent a servant to pick it up; she reappeared afterwards, but 
| without the bouquet. The French officers were offended at this, and resolved 
| upon revenge for the affront. The next evening the theatre was nearly full of 

French; there were only about one hundred Romans in the pit, and very few in 
the boxes, which had almost all been taken by the French. After the rondean, 
the bouquet, as before, fell before the feet of the singer, who made her exit with- 
out picking it up. Immediately the French drew whistles from their pockets, 
and commenced a most terrific concert, mingled with cries of ‘ Take the bouquet !? 
All the Romans who were in the theatre, on the contrary, applauded, and cried 
‘ Brava! brava! no, no! show them our sympathy.’ At last the Romans, seeing 
that the French officers persisted, left the theatre; the French desisted; and the 
act of Columella began. About fifty Romans then reéntered, when the French 
recommenced their clamours; a Roman then exclaimed, ‘ Let all Italians leave the 
place!’ But instructions had been given to the gendarmes who were at the door, 
and who prevented the Romans from leaving. Meanwhile, some French officers 
having taken the stage by assault, forced the singer to appear with the bouquet, 
the cause of so much tumult. Madame Rebusini appeared, pale and disheve 

with tears in her eyes; she held the bouquet in ber left hand. The French then 
loudly applauded, in the midst of the whistles of the Romans, and of the violent 
apostrophes they addressed to the singer who had been weak enough to give way,» 

It is stated by the Morning Post, on the authority of a private letter 
from Modena, dated the 11th instant, that the Duke of Parma is taking 
the most summary measures against the regular ecclesiastical orders in his 
state. The letter, after an opening exclamation of the writer's horror, 
proceeds as follows. 

“On the 8th instant, the Jesuits, who were living most inoffensively and unob- 
trusively in their houses at Placentia, received intimation to quit the states of 
Parma, the foreign members in twenty-four hours, the native in the shortest pos- 
sible term, under penalty of being expelled by force. Yesterday, at four o'clock 
in the morning, the most beautiful mouastery of St. John the Evangelist, belong. 
ing to the Benedictines, was suddenly surrounded by the Dragoons of Varma and 
the Police Gendarmes; when an oflicial with some policemen presented themselves 
to the Abbot, the Reverend Edward Bianchi, a most exemplary and worthy eccle- 
siastic, and, ordering all the monks to be there assembled in the same room, read 
to them the sovereign decree of the Duke, dated the 7th instant, to the following 
effect— 

“*), The order of the 


Seneddictines to be abolished in the states of Parma. 2. All 
the monks to quit the same states in twenty-four hours, except the Governing Abbot, 
the Economie Administrator, and the Master of the Alumni; these three are allowed 
to remain until they shall have rendered and delivered the accounts of their respective 
lepartments, 3. An annual pension of 700 francs to be allowed to the abbots, and of 
500 francs to the simple monks.’ 

“Some of the monks have already arrived here; and they e themselves to 
have been treated as if they had been as many assassins. ey were only al- 
lowed to take one trunk or box each with their clothes; and then their cells were 
closed, and seals placed on the locks. It is not thought, however, that Austria 
will tamely allow this mad young Prince thus to play the part of the \ Revolu- 
tionists from whom Radetzky’s victories have just rescued poor Italy.” 

Ausrria.—The Emperor had an attack of colic; he has recovered, but 
the indisposition is assigned as the reason why he would not be present at 
the Laybach Conference, on the 17th instant. Marshal Kadetzky entered 
Vienna on the 13th, amidst demonstrations befitting the return of the ve- 
teran whose military successes gave the first hopes of stability to the 
imperilled Austrian throne. The Marshal was received at the railway- 
station by all the Generals present in Vienna, especially commanded to at- 
; tend and conduct him to the doors of apartments provided for him in the 
Imperial Palace. Vienna was i]/uminated, and numerous bands of musical 
amateurs serenaded the veteran in the evening with hymns of triumph. 

SwitzerLanp.— Upon the subject of the rumoured intervention of the 
great German Powers with France and Russia in Switzerland, the Ticino 
Gazette publishes the following note, addressed by the Federal Council to 
the Council of Ticino, in reply to an application from the latter body on 
the subject— 

“ In thanking you for the report which you made to us in your letter of the 8th 
instant, we can satisfy you as to the movement of the Austrian troops on your 
frontiers, and enab!e you to contradict the reports which are in circulation in your 
Canton as to the object of the concentration of troops, which were said to be in- 
tended and ready to invade it. We have learnt from several communications, that 
these movements are not to be attributed to any hostile intention; and that the 
shmenut of Austrian military posts on the extreme frontier of Switzerland 
has no other object than to prevent the desertion of individuals who wish to es- 
cape the conscription which is now taking place in Lombardy, and at the same 
time to repress the smuggling which is now being carried on very extensively on 
that frontier. The marches and countermerches of the troops have, besides, been 
made on sanatory considerations, the opportuneness of which cannot be contested. 
This information will be sufficient to tranquillize the minds of your people, to 
whom it will be desirable to make it known.” 

Tue NETHERLANDS.—The States-General of Holland were reopened on 
the 17th instant, at the Hague, by the King in person. The King stated 
in his speech, that he had reassembled the States-General, in order that, 
in ccOperation with him, they might give effect to the dearest wishes of the 
country, a further development of that fundamental law which he and they, 
at a former meeting, had reciprocally sworn to observe. 

It was satisfactory to find that, since the moment of his accession, the internal 
and external relations of the kingdom, so far from becoming deteriorated, had been 
greatly improved and consolidated. The harvest was an abundant one, commerce 
was reviving, and manufactures were giving encouraging proofs of their felicitous 
development. The Dutch colonial market had produced advantages which, toge- 
ther with the not unfavourable produce of taxation, had greatly contributed to the 
improvement of the money affairs of the country. The partial failure of one kind 
of agricultural produce, and the many victims of a dangerous disease, were the 
only grounds for trouble and sorrow. Both evils, however, appeared to be on the 
decrease. 

Ion1an Istanps.—A Vienna paper of the 14th instant has the follow- 
ing among intelligence from Corfu. 

“ The Government of the lonian Isles has allowed the debarkation of the Vene- 
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| tian emigrants Manin, Tomaseo, and others, who arrived by the French steamer 


Pluto; but, on account of the prevalence of cholera in Venice, all passengers from 
thence were subjected to a quarantine of twelve days. The Lord Commissioner, 
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to the French Consul, expressed the willingness of the Government on 
this occasion to make an exception in favour of the refugees; but that, as a gene- 
ral rale fugitives would not be allowed to land, on account of the small force 

resent iD the Islands to remedy any mischief that might arise from the agitation 


in a note 


Feb dangerous guests. Tomaseo and Manin were going to Loudon, Pepe to | 


Paris; many of the others to Constantinople and Alexandria. But the majority 
remain in Greece.” 

CaP . , : “~". 
South African settlements by the Intlexible steam-sloop, which left Cape 
Town on the 2d of August—twenty-three days later than the news which 
arrived at the end of last week, and was brit fly epitomized in our columns. 
Our files of papers give detailed reports of the meetings held in the colony 
on the 4th of July, for the purpose of petitioning the Queen. 
of the resolutions passed by the meeting in Cape Town was given last week; 
put a further view of the importance of the whole proceedings now induces 


us to insert the resolutions entire. 

“|, That the introduction of criminals under sentence of transportation, exile, or 
banishment from the United Kingdom, or any other quarter, is injurious anc degrading 
to this colony, and ought to be resisted. : 

“9. That the British Government has no right to degrade into a penal settlement 
the Cape of Good Hope, which became a portion of the British empire by capitulation 
and cession from a friendly power, and not by planting or conquest—with its rights and 
privileges as a tree and not a penal settlement s lemnly guaranteed ; and that all at- 
tempts so to injure an 1 degrade it are unjust and tyrannical, and may be constitution- 
ally res sted by the inhabitants as British subjects. ; . 

“3, That the insertion of the Cape of Good Hope in the orders in Council of Septem- 
ber 4, 1848, as a place to which convicts may be conveyed, simply by an order from one 
of the Principal Secretaries of State, in opposition to the petitions, remonstrances, and 
protests of the inhabitants, presented to her Majesty and both Houses of Parliament, is 
subversive of the rights and privileges of this community. 

“4, That the conduct of Earl Grey, in first directing the Governor to ascertain the 
opinions and wishes of the people on this vital question, and then acting in defiance ot 
their unanimous decision, is an exaggeration of insult added to injury towards an un- 
offending community, which proves him te be unworthy to retain any place in the go- 
vernment of a free people. 

“5. That the conduct of the Governor Sir Harry Smith, in refusing to take upon 
himself the responsibility of suspending this injurious and degrading measure, ‘when 
he found the universal dissatisfaction which the proposal excited at the Cape, supported 
by arguments of a weig nature,’—as all Governors of distant possessions are ex- 
pected to act in emergencies, and as Sir Charles Fitzroy and Sir William Denison did 
last year in the two penal settlements of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, 
for which they immediately received the eatire approbation of her Majesty's Govern- 
ment,—and his determination to carry out the measure in violation of a pledge to the 
contrary given to the people in the name of her Majesty's Government, and in con- 

















tempt of an opposition on the part of an injured and insulted people such as never was | 


before equalled in any part of the British empi being absolutely universal,— prove 
that the government of this colony, as at present administered, is despotic, wholly at 
variance with the just and inalienable rights of British subjects, disgraceful to her Ma- 
jesty’s crown as a consiitutional sovereign, and perilous to the honour, safety, and hap- 
piness of the country. 

“6. That it is the right and duty of the inhabitants of this colony, individually and 
collectively, in their private and public capacities, to oppose the execution of this inju- 
rious, degrading, unconstitutional, despotic, and dangerous measure, by all constitu- 
tional means ; and that one of the most effectual means will be to sign and rigid! 
here to the following pledge-—* We, the undersigned, colonists and inhabitants of ahe 
Cape of Good I y solemnly declare and pledge our faith to each other, 
we will not employ, or knowingly adinit into our establishments or houses, work with 
or for, or associate with, any convicted felon or felons sent to this colony under sentence 
of transportation; and that we will discountenance and drop connexion with any per- 
son who may assist in landing, supporting, or employing such convicted felons.’ 

“7. That a petition be presented to the Queen, praying that the orders in Council of 
the 4th of September 1848, in which this colony is named as a place to which convicts 
may be transported, be revoked, and that her Majesty may refuse her consent to any 
proposal that may be made by her Ministers to insert the Cape at any future time 
x the places to which convicts or persons under sentence of exile or banishment 
xe conveyed ; and that her Majesty may be pleased to order the removal of such 
ts as may have been conveyed to the Cape under the authority of the said orders 
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in Council. 

“8. That as the Colonial Department of her Majesty’s Government has justly for- 
feited the confidence of the people, application shall be made, with the least possible de 
lay, to the Queen and both Houses of Parliament, praying that the Cape of Good Hope 


may be expressly excepted, by an act passed for that purpose, from among those places 
to which offenders may be conveyed by virtue of orders in Council. 

“9, That the most cordial thanks of this meeting and of the whole colony are justly 
due toC. 3. Adderley, Esq., M.V., for hisgenecrous and able defence of our rights and pri- 
vileges as a free people ; and that he be respectfully requested to present our petition to 
the House of Commous, and to support its prayer with the weight of his character and 














talents 
“10. That it shall be left to the Committee of the Anti-Convict Association to select 
the Peer to whom the petition to the House of Lords may be confided ; and it is recom- 


mended that, should it be found convenient, his Grace the Archbishop of Dablin, the 
wise and prophetic enemy of transportation, may be requested to demand an audience 
of the Qaeen and personally to present our petition to her Majesty.” 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. Ebden presided; and in his opening speech 
thus gave vent to his distressed feelings on the subject. 

“ As an old man, with a large family, surrounded by my children and my grand- 
children, I had hoped to live and die in this my adopted country; but if ever it 
becomes a penal settlement, all my hopes of peace and comfort and happiness are 
destroyed. This feeling 1 believe is one common to us all. I, for myself, feel 
strongly; and I think it right that the world should know we are alive to the hor- 
rors and dangers of our present situation. It has, I may say, paralyzed trade; it 
has to a great extent destroyed confidence; and it threatens to involve the colony 
in universal ruin. Many families of respectability are at this moment preparing 
to leave this colony and seek a home elsewhere, rather than live in the loathsome 
atmosphere of a penal settlement. Never having entertained any other feelings 
than those of respect and esteem for his Excellency the Governor, in the fearless 
discharge of my duty, it would be hypocrisy on my part were I not thus publicly 
to express the regret and disappointment I experienced at his having refused to 
accede to the prayers and petitions of the people, when called upon to take upon 
himself that responsibility which clearly belongs to the high and elevated situation 
he fills as the guardian of the people's rights.” 

In support of the second resolution, the Reverend Dr. Adamson desired 
to send home information of some important facts with reference to his 
country, which it behoved England not to forget,—though, as a man ol! 
peace, he believed there was but one place, and that not in this world, for 
which war was fit; and he prayed that soon it would not be heard of more 
upon earth. ‘These were the important facts— 

1. That the organization of the country is an entirely military organization. 2. 
That a notable proportion of the inhabitants of the country arc rather encamped 
Upon its face than dwelling upon it. 3. That the possessions of its horses and 
cattle are the possessions of its military strength. 4. That all the points of 
Strategetic value in it are in the hands of its ;eople. 5. That it possesses har- 
bours secure from observation and assault, in such position that their possessors 
might easily padlock the commerce of the Southern Ocean. 

Mr. Advocate De Wet enforced by historical deductions the propositions 
of the second resolution. 

He alluded to one of the chief additions made to the early population of the 
country in the excellent men who fled from France at the revocation of the Edict 

Nantes—men of whose descendants they could say with pride that they had 
Sustained for a century and a half the virtuous names of their forefathers. Auno- 
ther means of peopling the country had been the soldiers who had conducted 
themselves well, who received first merely passes, and were only after severa 
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| years of exemplary conduct as civil subjects entitled to receive their letters of 

burghership. Now for the first time is an inferior system of colonization offered. 
| Thus free and unpolluted was the country surrendered at the capitulation of 1806 
| by the ever-revered Governor Janssens; and that capitulation should ever be re- 
garded as the bulwark of the rights of the colony. It has been argued that the 
subsequent cession in Europe of the colony did away with the provisions of the 
capitulation: but no sovereign can cede away the innate rights of the people. A 
people have a right to protection, and when the government affords it not neither 
is respect or confidence due. Thus it was in England in the time of James the 
Second; thus in Holland when Dutch patriotism resisted Spanish tyranny; thus 
—on the day of which this 4th of July was the anniversary—did the free States 
of America throw off the English yoke, because the respect for their Government 
had ceased with that Government's failure in its duties. The present unfortunate 
matter had revived the division of Datch and English in the country, which men 
had long thought abolished; a great cause for sadness and sorrow. 

All the other resolutions were supported with ability and earnestness. 
The absorbed attention of the audience was remarkable; many of them 
being Malay workmen, who rarely take interest in such proceedings; and 
the devotion both of the audience and the speakers was suflicient to pre- 
serve the continuous interest of the proceedings throughout storm and rain 
which drenched every person to the skin. Thirty speakers delivered their 
sentiments, many of them ill, and fitter to be under the shelter of home; 
but no one flinched; and all the resolutions were carried with an unani- 

mous shout. 

On the 9th of July, an address, written by Mr. Fairbairn, Secretary of 
the Anti-Convict Association, was presented to the Governor; recapitulating 
the steps by which the colony had been lulled into a false security and pre- 
vented from adopting energetic measures of self-defence, and then covered 
with astonishment by the issue of the orders in Council of the 4th Septem- 
ber 1848. 

Their wishes and opinions had been asked, and not waited for, and when known 
utterly despised. They had been injured, insulted, and disgraced before the world. 
They once more implored the Governor to save this Christian British people, and 
not drive them to despair. “ They cannot submit. The blood from which they 
spring forbids it. Their reverence for the Queen forbids it. Their respeet for the 
Divine law forvids it—that law which the British constitution and the whole 
course of British legislation pronounces the measure and limit of al British 
authority. The instructions of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, being a 
violation of his pledge, being contrary to morality and revealed religion, are legally 
void, and are neither binding on your Excellency nor on her Majesty's subjects, 
aguinst whose divine rights they are andaciously levelled.” 

This address was presented on the 10th July, with 292 signatures. The 
Governor replied on the 11th. 

he addressers, he answered, had made a “ most determined misrepresentation 

| of his remark in Council,” when they described him as pledged to the colony that 
no convicts should enter it: what he really said was to this effect—that the pro- 
posed extension of the arrangement to the colony was not to be forced on the in- 
habitants if they did not require the labour, and that it was to be a matter of a pro- 
found free agency whether they received the men or not. But at that time he 
was as ignorant “as they were” of the existence of any order in Council,—a law 
(requiring no local publication to make it so) “ which at once rendered this colony 
with others penal settlements.” 

However, the Governor conceded in substantials. 
gain of “ profound free agency,” he declar 

“T have now fully asceriained the weight of opinion of the people throughout the 
colony, which centres in the petition, that I would not land these convicts; and I 
am accordingly preparing to keep them afloat in Simon's Bay, till 1 reeeive from 
Earl Grey further instructions as to their final disposal, for which I have some 
time ago applied.” 

Mention was made in last week's Cape news, of a combination among the 
commercial men supplying the Government with commissariat stores; the 
bankers being of the number, and withholding credit for such purposes. 
This had reached such a pitch on the 9th July, that the Governor issued a 
proclamation, notifying that the persons against whom this combination was 
aimed would be assisted with loans on good security; which loans would 
| be made in promissory notes payable on demand, and which notes the Go- 

vernment oflicers of every description were “ required to receive as cash ” 
in payment of all Government dues. ‘This lifting of the gage thrown 
down by the people in the combination created great excitement, and im- 
mediately gave intensity and concentration to the general determination on 
the subject. The first ‘open symptoms of the popular feeling were dis- 
played in the hall of the Legisiative Council. Seats in that Council had 
become vacant, by death and by resignation; two of the latter by the re- 
siguation of Mr. Henry Ross and Mr. J. Bardwell Ebden. Mr. Ebden re- 
tired avowedly in consequence of his opposition to the Convict orders in 
Council; and Mr. Ross, though ostensibly retiring from great age, was 
known to be retiring from similar opinions. It was the general belief that 
no persons would be found willing to encounter the odium of accepting the 
Governor's nomination to the vacant seats; but, almost as soon as the 
Council-chamber was entered by the Governor, the citizens assembled as 
spectators were surprised to learn that the vacancies had been filled up by 
Letterstedt, Mr. Peter Laurens Cloete, and Mr. Abraham de 
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Smidt. The effect of the announcement is thus described in the Zuid 
Africaan of the 12th July— 

“ The very large concourse of pe yple present on the above occasion were not a 
little staggered aud indignant at their appearance to take the usual oath and as- 


sume their seats; the consequence of which was, that prior to and at the conclu- 
sion of the sitting they were thoroughly and continually hissed. 
‘ On the announcement of ana jjournment,the audience withdrew, and gathered 
in the yard in front of the Council-room; where, after a short while, his Excel- 
leney the Governor made his ippearance, leaning on the arm of his aide-de-camp, 
followed by some other gentlemen, amongst whom were the now unofficial crea- 
tures. His Excellency saluted the crowd by ‘ How are you all, gentlemen? I 
am glad to see you; my heart is with you. Depend upon it, that in all my mea- 
sures I aim at your welfare.’ This called forth a universal shout of approbation, 
but was at the same time the signal for renewed hisses, cries, and shouts, at- 
tended by a general shoving, thumping, and kit king of the three new officials, 
Laurens Cloete made his es« ape, atter being rather roughly handled about the 
posteriors. Abraham de Smidt took shelter in the office of the Central Road 
Board, and Jacob Letterstedt in the Council-room. After the latter had remained 
here for a con rable time, he was attended to the street-door by the Attorney- 
General, and accompanied to his oflice in Plein Street by Messrs. Lynar and Fita- 
patrick. A very large crowd followed him; and he was incessantly hissed at, 
hooted, and thrown at with mud and other missiles, Hence a few persons pro- 
ceeded to the Heerengracht, and, accidentally meeting Mr. Ebden, they imme- 
diately stopped, and three loud and long cheers at once collected a crowd of about 
| 2,000 persons. They now proc eeded down the Heerengracht ; and when arrived 
at Mr. Robertson's, a chair was procured, upon which Mr. Ebden was put and 
carried to the Commercial Hall, where he was placed on the table. The cheers 
. ow were inost deafening. Silence was at length procured; and, after the specta- 
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tors had been addressed by Mr. Ebden senior, Mr. Sutherland, and Mr. Advocate 
Ebden, the crowd separated.” ; 

In the evening, the populace again assembled, went in a crowd of many 
thousands to the house of Mr. Jacob Letterstedt, and broke his windows. 
They would perhaps have gone to further extremities, but they learned 
that the owner of the house had escaped, and that there was an innocent 
invalid in it. They adjourned to his steam-mill in Caledon Square, and 
broke the windows, doors, and gates, but did not destroy the machinery. 

These events seem to have been the index of the feeling even among the 
more respectable and moderate classes. The Cape Town Observer, ina 
supplement of the 11th, deprecates the violence, rather as a matter of taste, 
dignity, and policy, than on account of its illegality. 

“It is firmly believed that, now that the excitement of yesterday afternoon has 
a little subsided, there will be no further act of any sort of violence.” “ The peo- 
ple will remember that their silent resistance will be more effective, and is more 
worthy of their past conduct, than any violent measures to which they can resort. 
We have much confidence in our fellow countrymen, and we should strenuously 
entreat them to desist from further personal violence. But we believe it to be un- 
necessary.” . 

As its last items of news, the Observer announces that “ M. de Smidt and 
Mr. Letterstedt will immediately resign their seats in the Council.” It may 
be mentioned, that the more importance was attached to these acceptances 
and resignations of Council-seats, inasmuch as without the new members 
there were not enough members of Council to carry on legislative business; 
and it had become a matter of political struggle to obstruct the formation 
of the Council so far that it should the sooner perish absolutely, and be 
replaced by the representative institutions lately promised to the colony by 
Lord Grey. The tone of pablic opinion on this last question had been 
vastly strengthened by the Convict question excitement. The Observer of 
the 17th July publishes a series of articles under the titles “A Quiet 
Revolution,” “ The Pledge,” “ The Legislative Council,” and “ The Mili- 
tary Patrols,” which deal with the question in a tone only shown hereto- 
fore by the outspoken journals of Canada. 

“ The convict question has roused the people. They do not choose longer to 
have others rule them. They will not that the heel of power shall longer be upon 
their necks. They have been made to understand, that the security in which 
they thought that they rested from injustice is naught; and they have learned to 
be thankful to God that what they have sometimes deemed to be a paternal go- 
vernment has done no more mischief to their best interests than during a long 
course of years it has thought fit to effect. The people of this’ country have 
learned from late events to be ashamed of their listless confidence in their Govern- 
ment, and of their apathetic neglect of their duty to their country ; and they now 
demand that there shall be established in their country forthwith a free and 
liberal constitution. 

“ And then, laying the axe at the root of the mischief, they insist that the 
a, so Legislature which has been so long promised them shall be withheld 
no longer: but not again with prayers or petitions do they approach the Govern- 
ment. They are, as we have said, by reason of the convict question, in open an- 
tagonism with the Government. Why, then, waste time in prayer, or entreaty, or 
eed Their object is not to pray for a dissolution of the Legislative Council; 

ut as a people, possessing a people’s power, and desirous of enforcing a people's 
authority, they resolve upon its instant destruction. 

“ And what are their weapons?—The Pledge! the Pledge, under the opera- 
tion of which three members of Council out of five, who woudd legislate in spite of 
the country—who would lend themselves to enable the Government yet once 
again to transact legislative business, and to vote away public revenues by means 
of a machine which the whole voice of the country had condemned—were com- 
pelled to yield in as many days; to which, if the people choose, the two members 
who yet resist their unanimous feeling must also bow. And what is this extra- 
ordinary weapon of which we speak? What species of engine is this which has 
been so successful ?” 

The Zuid Africaan of the 16th July announces that the three new 
Councillors had resigned their seats. This victory did but induce the colo- 
nists to strive more for the realization of their whole aims. The excite- 
ment maintained its height; the streets were patrolled by military; the pro- 
perty of the unpopular Councillors had to be protected by guards; and 
even Lady Smith herself was accompanied to a state-ball by a body of mili- 
tary with drawn swords. The Observer remarks on these circumstances— 

“We hope that Sir Harry Smith’s object is not to excite us by the exhibition 
of his soldiery.” “We know him to be a good soldier, and therefore we fight him 
not with his own weapons. If we did so, we should be acting as absurdly as he 
when he tried to oppose us with a money-shop. We fight no other than a Quaker’s 
battle ; and in on a warfare his soldiers are worth nothing.” 

On the 17th, the Governor was memorialized with an address in re- 
joinder to his reply to the furmer address. ‘This address trusted that the 
courtesies of official intercourse had been inadvertently overlooked in re- 
spect of the charge of determined misrepresentation; and it explained that 
the charge of deliberately deceiving the colonists had been made against 
“her Majesty’s present Ministers.” They renew that charze— 

“Sir! Earl Grey has deceived us. He has made you, a gentleman, a soldier of 
yee honour, and the representative of the Queen, the unconscious instrument 
of deceiving a whole people. He has led you to make pledges before the world, 
which he deliberately puts it out of your power to redeem. We therefore say 
that we will not trust him. To keep these convicts, holding tickets-of-Jleave, 
afloat in a bay within the colony, as close prisoners in a hulk, is impracticable, as 
gow Excellency’s legal advisers ought to know; and were it practicable it would 

pernicious both to local and imperial interests—to the peace, good order, and 
welfare of this community, which with our gracious Sovereign, when properly ad- 
vised, will ever be esteemed paramount considerations. And what, at the end of 
many months, may be Earl Grey’s instructions as to the future disposal of these 
men holding tickets-of-leave or conditional pardons? Should his Lordship order 
you to land and disperse them according to his original instructions—or should he 
issue to them free pardons, and direct you at once to set them at large, as he has 
done in the cases of Port Phillipand New Zealand—has not your Excellency taught 
us to expect that you would obey him? Sir, the colonists cannot endure this in 
silence. They protest against it. They certainly will not tamely submit to it.” 

They urge Sir Harry tosend the Neptune back to England, “ with such 
reasons for your course as the peaceful but invincible repugnance of the 
colonists” has already supplied, “ and will continue to supply till the dan- 
ger is past.” “ Such a course will certainly obtain her Majesty’s approval, 
when duly informed of its necessity; as a contrary course will give her un- 
mingled pain and regret.” Replying to the Governor's hints about intimi- 
dation, they say—* We do not conceal from your Excellency our appre- 
hension, founded on our knowledge of the quick perception and high spirit 
of the people, that if any person accepts or retains an unofficial seat in the 
Council as at present constituted, without doubt he will be starved.” 

This address was signed by 676 of the most influential inhabitants of 
Cape Town. Its force was strengthened by the arrival of accounts from 
Graham's Town, Port Elizabeth, and Stellenbosch, and indeed every im- 





portant section of the colony, adopting the resolutions passed by the Cape 
Town meeting of the 4th July, and offering to coiiperate in “ the pledge.” 

Sir Harry Smith, on the same day he received the address, replied cate. 
gorically to its startling demand— 

“ First, That it is my intention, for the reasons already stated, to withholg 
tickets-of-leave from the convicts expected by the Neptune. 

“ Secondly, That unless I should, by the Neptune or otherwise, receive instruc. 
tions or authority from the Secretary of State to despatch the convicts in question 
to some other settlement, I shall cause arrangements to be made for keeping them 
on board some ship or ships in Simon's Bay, until I shall have learned her Majes- 
ty’s gracious pleasure relative to their ultimate destination. 

“ Thirdly, That, pending the announcement of her a pleasure, no com- 
munication between the convicts and the land will be allowed, save for the pur- 
pose of supplying food and religious and moral teaching, except in case of sick- 
ness, when it may be necessary to remove the sufferer to the hospital on shore, 

“Fourthly, That this detention, which, however distressing to the convicts 
is absolutely indispensable to their personal safety, will as much as possible be al_ 
leviated, and be arranged so as to preserve or promote habits of industry and 
order, and disappoint as little as circumstances will permit the favourable inten- 
tions of her Majesty in their behalf. 

“Fifthly, That whilst Iam thus prepared to exert to the utmost every power 
belonging to my office for the purpose of allaying the alarm and distress which the 
idea of landing the convicts in question has so powerfully excited, it is at the 
same time to be clearly understood, that all my powers in reference to these men 
are bounded by the limits of the colony; that 1 have no right, or poems of right, 
to send them to Engiand, or any other place; that to take such a course would 
render the confinement of the convicts on the high seas wholly wrongful and ille- 
gal, and would, in law, justify them to take life in the assertion of their liberty, 

“ Sixtbly, That I am the more withheld from the act of unlawful force which 
I have been called upon to do, because I am convinced that the revocation of the 
late orders in Council, making this colony a penal settlement, an object to which 
the hearts and hopes of all her Majesty's subjects in this colony (and of no one 
more than myself) are now directed,—might be retarded rather than promoted by 
a proceeding contrary to law, and not needed in order to keep the convicts from 
landing, pending her Majesty’s gracious pleasure, and a proceeding, moreover, 
which, though recommended bor my adoption in a legal and obedient spirit, might 
appear to be wanting in reverence for the authority of the Crown and Parliament of 
Great Britain.” 

During the subsequent week, the excessive excitement of previous times 
somewhat abated; but the determination of the colonists rose rather than 
fell. Official resignations were made en masse, both in the towns and in 
the rural districts. Nearly every one of the persons named in the follow- 
ing list, which has been completed to the 2d August, had sent in their re- 
signations by the 24th July. 

Members of the Legislative Council—Mr. H. Ross, Mr. J. B. Ebden, Mr. A. de 
Smidt, Mr. J. Letterstedt, Mr. H. Cloete, and Mr. P. L. Cloete. 

Harbour Improvement Commissioners—Mr. J. B. Ebden and Mr. J. Stein, 
Table Bay; Mr. C. Andrews and Mr. W. Fleming, Algoa Bay. 

Central Road Board—Mr. E. J. Jerram. 

Divisional Road Board—Mr. P. J. Marais, Stellenbosch ; and Mr. R. Hart senior, 
Somerset East. 

Prison Board—Mr. J. J. Meintjes, Graaff Reynet; Mr. W. Fleming and Mr. C, 
Andrews, Port Elizabeth ; and Mr. R. Hart senior, Somerset East. 

Botanic Gardens Commissioners—Mr. J. Fairbairn and Mr. H. E. Rutherfoord, 
Cape Town. 

School Commissioners—Mr. F. W. Beitz, Swellendam; Mr. W. Fleming, Mr. 
Paterson, and Mr. A. Robson, V.D.M., Port Elizabeth; Mr. R. Hart senior, So- 
merset. 

Justices of the Peace—Mr. J. G. Fisher and Mr. M. J. van N. Onkruydt, Stel- 
lenbosch; Mr. F. W. Reitz, Swellendam; Mr. Fleming, Uitenhage; Mr. Robert 
Hart, Somerset East; Mr. J. J. Meintjes, Mr. J. F. Ziervogel, Mr. C. H. Gris- 
brooke, Mr. O. Fehrszen, M.D., Mr. J. L. Leeb, Mr. J. Heugh, and Mr. J. van 
Ryneveld, Graaff Reynet. 

Field Cornets—Mr. J. Malan and Mr. J. Louw, Cape District; Mr. H. D. J. du 
Toit, Mr. G. H. Steyn, and Mr. W. A. Truter, Malmesbury; Mr. J.D. Malan, Mr. 
M. N. Louw, Mr. N. G. Vos, and Mr. J. J. Bosman, Stellenbosch; Mr. C. T. Vil- 

joen, Uitenhage; Mr. P. J. Loots, Graaff Keynet. 

The women declared themselves with characteristic earnestness, yet 
with becoming female hesitation: witness the following extract from a let- 
ter signed “ Cornelia Cilliers, born Biljon"— 

“ Let us lay our grievances before our Queen, by way of humble petition. If 
she lends us a willing ear, we shall not refrain from expressing our gratitude to- 
wards her; but if she refuses to help us, we shall be innocent, for then we would 
have done what was in our power for ourselves, our country, and our offspring. 
Should our colony be doomed to become a penal settlement for every description 
of miscreants, then it behoves us to make ourselves accustomed to the use of 
arms—muskets, pistols, and swords—so that, if assaulted, we may be in a posi- 
tion to defend our lives. Fellow women! be not ashamed of this matter; it is of 
great moment, and will press upon us until we sink into our graves. I expect 
soon to find from the pa) that meetings of ladies will be holden in the city and 
all villages. We, the wives of the Farmers, will immediately follow; and may 
God grant us his blessing.” 

The movement extended even beyond the frontier, and produced re- 
monstrances from independent chiefs. “Adam Kok, Kapitein,” thus ad- 
dressed Sir Harry Smith— 

“ As international compacts forbid one country, whether great or small, inter- 
fering with the internal akairs of the other, I feel that in giving expression on @ 
measure which is now agitated in the colony, 1 must throw myself on the indul- 
gence and forbearance of your Excellency and of the British Government; and 
yet the nearness of my petty state to the colony is such, that what affects the one 
affects the other. Besides, though politically independent, Great Britain, from 
her power and influence, is the great conservator of the peace and happiness of 
the Native States of South Africa; though politically free, we say we have long 
been conquered by the Christian faith w ich was sent us from England. We 
have abandoned many of the customs of our ancestors, and adopted those of the 
English,—to wit, polygamy, witchcraft, &c.; our karosses we have abandoned for’ 
the clothes of the Europeans; our laws and institutions are gradually assimilating 
to those of the Engiieh ; and if an Englishman entered one of our native cha- 
pels, he would hear the tunes he used to hear in his fatherland. Morally, then, 
we are assimilating to the English, and we feel that the good of the one is the 
good of the other. This brings us to say, that the introduction of English felons 
into the colony will be very injurious to all concerned. And they will soon cross 
the boundary, and do all manner of political and moral evils among the Natives 
and Whites across the river; and none can say where the evil may end. See the 
evil that the English deserters have done among the Boers. As an humble ally, 
I would pray that the British Government may not allow this scheme to take 
effect, as, from the close connexion between the colony and our little state, these 
men cannot be confined within the limits of the colony.” 

On the 24th July a third address was presented. After acknowledging 
with warm feeling the Governor's personal inclinations in their behalf, they 
argue the legal question— 

“ But we observe that your Excellency’s determination rests on the assump- 
tion, ‘that, in law, the issue of any ticket-of-leave by you is not imperative but 
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discretionary,’ and that ‘no ticket-of-leave, or other instrument of a like nature, 
paving the force of law within this colony, could be issued by the authority of the 
Governor or any other functionary of Bermuda’; and we take leave respectfully 
to call your Excellency’s attention to the fact, that the Governor of Bermuda 
could not, of his own authority, send any of these convicts to the Cape, or out of 
his own jurisdiction: he is, therefore, acting under instructions from superior au- 
thority, when he delivers the convicts to the officer on board the Neptune; and 
that officer accepts the charge in the name of her Majesty, by warrant from the 
Secretary of State; and Earl Grey has signified to your Excellency that ‘the 
condition in which these men are to be introduced’ is ‘that they should all have 
what are technically styled tickets-of-leave.’ Our apprehension consequently re- 
mains, that what his Lordship styles the ‘ strictly penal restraint’ of these crimi- 
nals terminated at Bermuda; and that unless they forfeit this indulgence by 
misconduct on board the a they will be delivered by competent authority 
to your Excellency in what he designates ‘a state of comparative freedom,’ that 
is, as ‘holding tickets-of-leave.’ They will be known to your Excellency and to 
the courts of this colony only as ‘ persons in this condition,’ in the last stage of 
their punishment, ‘ with tickets-of-leave,’ which only ‘ admit of restricting them 
to particular districts, and of enforcing the punctual payment of moderate sums 
in return for the cost of their conveyance, but do not in other respects interfere 
with the freedom of the men to whom they are granted.’ ” 

They now for the first time refer to a further injury inflicted by the Co- 
lonial Minister, of which they had only just become aware through the in- 
formation of a blue book laid before the Legislative Council the 10th 


July— 

“lt farther appears, from the printed correspondence, that Lord Grey has or- 
dered the Governor of Mauritius to send all soldiers sentenced to transportation 
from that island to the Cape of Good Hope; and from a proclamation issued by 
the Governor of Hongkong we learn that he has received similar orders from Lord 
Grey, and that he is already acting upon them. On that point also Earl Grey 
oan seem to have concealed the truth from your Excellency, when, in his de- 
spatch dated September 10, 1848, he states that ‘such arrangements will for the 
present be postponed, except as regards Mauritius.’ The order to the Governor 
of Hongkong is dated the 18th September 1848. Sach a course of proceeding 
induces the fear that similar orders may have been issued to the authorities in 
other places, and that the military convicts, described by Sir Peregrine Maitland 
as being ‘usually of determined character, which rendered it necessary for their 
safety and management to have always a military guard,’ are already on their 
way from many quarters to this devoted colony. 

“In fine, it appears that a party of criminals who had been placed in the Phi- 
Janthropic Society's institution in England under ‘conditional pardons from the 
Secretary for the Home Department,’ have been already landed in Algoa Bay, 
without any notice or warning being given to the inhabitants; and the strongest 
suspicions have been excited, that the ships, employed ostensibly for the convey- 
ance of emigrants of good character to this wore | at the charge of the Colonial 
treasury, have been and will hereafter be ‘taken advantage of’ for the clandestine 
importation of criminals.” 

his address was signed by more than 1,300 persons. The Governor 
replied to it next day. He stated that his views had already been fully 
developed: he found nothing in the address (which, as he was advised, in- 
volved assumptions unwarranted by the law) to alter those views; and he 
entertained no doubt of his power to delay the landing of the Bermuda 
convicts till her Majesty's pleasure should be known. As to the military 
convicts, he stated that the arrival that day of a set of papers printed by 
order of the Imperial Parliament left him at liberty to publish a despatch 


had not considered it altogether regular to make public before: he there- 
fore published that despatch, and his own answer to it. He announced 
his intention to delay the landing of the military convicts “pending the 
announcement of her Majesty's pleasure on the whole question, respecting 
which her subjects of this colony are at present filled with so much anxiety 
and alarm.” On the 31st July, the inhabitants of Cape Town held a great 
meeting, and came to three resolutions,—the first, to the effect that his Ex- 
cellency’s last notice was no sufficient assurance that convicts might 
mot find their way into the colony under the protection of “ tickets-of- 
leave” or “conditional pardons”; the second, to the effect that the Go- 
vernor'’s own expressions indicated that he was prepared to land the con- 
victs, “should he receive instructions from Earl Grey to that effect”; the 
third, declaring that “the Pledge must be carried into effect to the ut- 
most extent,” and the names of all persons violating it be published in the 
Colonial newspapers. The Zuid Africaan says—“ No person present at 
the meeting could mistake these resolutions for an expression of transient 
feeling: they would have a force resembling that of a law of nature.” 

“ At home or abroad, in the house or in the field, in private and in public life, 
the deserter of his country will find that the heat and light of society have deserted 
him. Nor will his desertion be temporary. When the new members of the Legis- 
lative Council resigned their appointments, they were forgiven as men who had 
acted unadvisedly; and the wickedness of the scheme and the danger of the 
country were not then so fully revealed as they are now; though they did not re- 
sign a moment too soon for thir future happiness. But the traitor of today, or 
ak 4 manger traitor, may take this for certain, that the sun of Colonial brother- 

has set never to rise again upon him. He will find the colony too cold for 
him. He may go warm himself in Greenland. He may find a passage in the 
Neptune.” 

A letter from Cape Town, of the 2d August, has these passages respect- 
ing the Councillors who accepted the vacant seats— 

“The private property of one of their number, Mr. Jacob Letterstedt, the Swe- 
dish Consul, cole person of opulence, was attacked, and injured to the extent of 
nearly 2,0002. His vessels lying in Table Bay were deserted by the boatmen en- 
cage to clear them; and he and his colleagues were unable to purchase the most 

rdinary necessaries of life, until they had announced their resignation, and apolo- 
gized to the Anti-Convict Association for their conduct in having accepted the 
office. One of the members (Kock) who holds public opinion cheap longer than 
‘the rest, was reduced, by actual ant of food, to take refuge in Government 
House; and when this was known, the colonists went so far as to threaten to cut 
off his Excellency’s supplies also.” He adds generally—‘ One of the worst fea- 
tures in the whole affair, I consider to be the resignation of the Dutch officials, 
men of substance, and respected throughout the interior of the colony: a circum- 
stance which leads me to think that the deep-rooted disaffection which still 
rankles in the breasts of the Boers, from the loss of their slaves, may be kindled 
into a flame by the general excitement.” 

Sir Harry Smith's Reply to Lord Grey's “ separate” Military Despatch. 

“ Government House, 12th June 1849. 

“My Lord—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship's mili- 
tary despatch of the 2d March last, marked ‘separate’; and while I am fully aware of 
the difficulties which surround her Majesty’s Government in regard to its subject, I can- 
Not but deeply regret the decision at which your Lordship has arrived, at the very 
Period when this colony is in a state of indescribable excitement upon the point in ques- 
tion. In your Lordship’s military despatch of the 10th December 1847, in which was 
intimated the decision of her Majesty’s Government that soldiers sentenced in the Colo- 
nies to transportation should be sent to undergo their punishment to such other Colonies 
as might be described, and in which you desired that all military convicts from the 
Mauritius should be received at the Cape of Good Hope, your Lordship expresses your- 








self as follows—‘ I have only to add, that the number of military convicts likely to be 
sent under this arrangement to the Cape of Good Hope will be much too inconsiderable 
to lead to any inconvenience ; and will not therefore, I trust, be viewed with dissatisfac- 
tion even by those inhabitants of the colony who would entertain the strongest objec- 
tion to its being made a place for the reception and punish t of offenders generally.’ 
This shows the delicacy entertained, even at that period, by your Lordship, in approach- 
ing a measure which you were fully aware was so obnoxious to the colony. In the 
despatch now under reply, I am informed by your Lordship, (at a period unfortunately 
of unprecedented excitement,) that, in addition to those from the Mauritius, military 
convicts from India, Hongkong, and Ceylon, are to be transported to this colony. The 
justice, if I may venture to say so, of the remark contained in my despatch to your 
Lordship of the 24th of May last, with which the thirty-one memorials, &c. from the 
inhabitants were forwarded, is thus shown, viz. that the ‘colony, once made a penal 
settiement, loses all protection.’ 

“2. Upon a moderate computation, one soldier on the average is annually sentenced 
to transportation from each regiment; and as, so far as my memory serves me, the 
number of corps in India, China, Ceylon, and the Mauritius, is about thirty-five, there 
would be an influx annually into the Cape of Good Hope of that number of convicts, 
sentenced generally to serve ten and fifteen years’ transportation, or for life. At the 
expiration of his term of sentence, the felon becomes a free agent, to do whatever and 
go wheresoever he pleases. 

“3. Tam most fully aware, as I have previously stated to your Lordship, of the diffi- 
culties which assail the Government in making provision for this class of military of- 
fenders. As regards them, I would here record my opinion, derived from experience 
among old and formed regiments in almost every part of the world; an opinion which is 
in strong opposition to the present system of awarding transportation to soldiers for 
crimes such as de-ertion, violence to officers and noncommissioned officers, theft, &c. 
My view is, that offences of this description should be punished within the regiment, 
under the tribunals of general and district courts-martial; for I assure your Lordship, 
that I have known many instances of soldiers committing such crimes as would entail 
upon them, as they believed, sentences of transportation as felons, for the sole purpose 
of getting away from their regiments at the moment, and becoming free agents at the 
expiration of their sentences. By the present system, no example whatsoever is af- 
forded to the men generally; and many a good soldier, although he may have commit- 
ted one of these crimes, is lost to a regiment, when due punishment at the period would 
probably have reformed him, and rendered him hereafter an honour to the corps. 

“ 4. It may naturally be asked, ‘ What punishment would you substitute ?’ My reply 
is, that of solitary confinement with hard labour, and being formed into condemned 
corps, to garrison Sierra Leone, &c. The soldiers of a regiment are aware of their 
comrades undergoing such punishments: an example is thus afforded to them ; and if 
the system were more generally adopted, the difficulties which surround the Govern- 
ment in the disposal of military felons would be removed, 

“5. I therefore venture, my Lord, to hope with some confidence, under the circum- 
stances, that it may not be tvo late for your Lordship to rescind an order so obnoxious 
to the people of this colony. More loyal men do not exist among her Majesty's sub- 
jects ; but on this point they are united in the bond of free-born Englishmen, Your 
Lordship’s despatch and this reply being marked ‘separate,’ I am enabled to withhold 
their publicity until I hear from your Lordship on the subject. It is ever painful to 
throw obstacles in the way of Government, embarrassed as it is on this point; but I 
have no alternative. 

“ T have, &c. H. G. Surra.” 


Scattered among the indications of sterner feelings, are several evidences 
of grateful admiration in reference to the generous advocacy of the Colo- 
nial cause in the Imperial Parliament by such independent Members as 
Mr. Adderley. The Cape Town papers record the naming of ships after 
Mr. Adderley, and the preparation of a costly piece of furniture carved 
from colonial wood for his acceptance: the Graham's Town Journal has the 
following reference to a more general tribute— 

“It has been suggested, and the idea we cordially 1 to the idera- 
tion of the public, that subscription-lists be opened in every town, village, and 
hamlet, and at every public institution throughout the colony, for the purpose of 
raising a sum by shilling subscriptions—the rich man not to pay more nor the 








of Earl Grey's, dated 2d March 1849, which being marked “separate” he | poor man less—to be appropriated in the purchase of a suitable testimonial to Mr. 
’ ”; > ope 


Adderley, the man who has stood forth and so nobly defended the cause of the 
people of this colony in the House of Commons.” 


Unitep Sratres.—The Canada steam-ship arrived at Liverpool on 
Monday morning, with intelligence from New York to the 5th, and Hali- 
fax to the Sth instant. 

The failure of the Hibernia is now accounted for: an accident compelled 
her to put back to Halifax, after going four days’ voyage to seaward; and 
her passengers and mails are brought by the Canada. While proceeding 
towards Halifax slowly in a fog, under the care of two pilots, on the 31st 
of August, the Hibernia struck on the Chebucto Head rocks, and sprung a 
leak. Her anchor was dropped astern, she was hauled off in about half an 
hour, and proceeded up the harbour to her station. She was repaired, and 
resumed her voyage on the Ist instant. On the 4th, she experienced very 
rough weather; and the leak let in water at the rate of three feet an hour 
in depth. An attempt to pass a thrummed foresail over the leak was un- 
successful: a consultation was held by the commander, the chief engineer, 
and the Admiralty agent; and all agreed that there would be imminent 
risk in proceeding. ‘The vessel therefore put back to Halifax, and that 
port was reached at five in the morning of the 7th. Captain Stone is ac- 
quitted of all blame for the accident on Chebucto rocks when the vessel 
was under pilotage. 

The United States news is of miscellaneous and secondary interest. 
President Taylor was proceeding through the States. He had been at- 
tacked a second time by “ cholerine”; but had recovered, and was recruit- 
ing his health at Niagara Falls. 

Recent meetings of the iron-masters at Trenton had attracted attention 
to the question of protective duties. It was alleged that the Trenton Iron 
Company was still idle, by which the loss of distribution weekly was 4,000 
dollars; that the New York and Erie Railway had contracted for 10,000 
tons of iron from England; that at Pittsburg, out of twelve rolling-mills only 
five were in operation; and that the Stockbridge (Virginia) Iron Company 
stopped their operations on the Ist of July ;—all owing to the present tariff. 
The Allany Evening Journal states that the directors of the Hudson River 
Railroad Company have actually paid to Peter Cooper, Esq., of Trenton, 
the large bonus of 54,000 dollars for permission to retire from a contract 
entered into with him for rails. The contract was made at 67 dollars 50 
cents per ton; but now English rails are offered in the market in any 
quantity at 40 dollars per ton. The ship T. B. Wales has just arrived at 
Boston from Newport, with 850 tons of railroad iron to order. A consider- 
able clamour was raised in these districts for a higher tariff: but there 
does not seem any evidence that the movement would be effective. 

The mystery of the expedition generally supposed to be aimed at Cuba 
continued unsolved, though the project had evidently come much nearer to 
its period of realization. Colonel White had gone from New Orleans to 
Round Island, and encamped there with 400 men, in readiness for imme- 
diate embarkation; but the American naval commander had ordered him 
to decamp, and had enforced his order by a threat to blockade the island 
and cut off supplies. A boat filled with stores and arms had also been de- 
tained at New York, just as she was clearing out, nominally for Curagoa. 
The plan is said to have been that 1,500 men should land at an unde- 
fended point,—an easy thing, as the whole military force in Cuba is about 
10,000 men,—and proclaim a provisional government. The partisans of 
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the expedition, and the general populace, were expected then to join and 
complete the work of making Cuba an independent republic. 

There is news from Venezuela, that President Monagas has utterly de- 
feated General Paez, and taken him prisoner. 

The cholera has decreased throughout the Union. 

Canapa.—The news from Canada is not of striking interest. The ver- 
dict of the Coroner's Jury on the body of Mason, who was killed in the 
attack on M. Lafontaine’s house, was given in these terms— 

“ We are unanimously of opinion that the deceased, William B. Mason, came to 
his death by a gunshot wound, fired on the night of the 15th of August instant, 
from the house of the Honourable L. H. Lafontaine, after the said house had been 
first assailed by a mob; the shot having been fired by some one of the persons, to 
us unknown, assembled for the —_ of protecting Mr, Lafontaine’s life and 
pre rty. And we are further of opinion, that the existing city authorities are 

ighly culpable in not having taken due precautionary measures, by which this 
heavy calamity might have been averted.” 


Lord Elgin has ventured out of his dignified retirement at Monklands; | 


and‘on the 2d instant he paid a visit to Montreal. The question of Cana- 
dian independence has advanced so far, that Mr. H. B. Willson, a gentle- 
man who has for some years taken a prominent part in local politics, has 
issued the prospectus of a new semi-weekly paper, to be called the Cana- 
dian Independent, which he proposes to issue at Hamilton and Toronto, 
chiefly designed “to promote, by peaceable means, separation from the 
Mother-country.” Messrs. Lafontaine and Merritt were at Halifax on a 
mission touching a reform of the customs. 

The Montreal Gazette reports circumstances encouraging the belief that 
a better market has permanently been opened for the lumber of the pro- 
vince— 

“lhe Americans have entered the market this season, and have, up to the 
present period, purchased upwards of a million feet of square timber. The price 
obtained has been 15 to 20 per cent above the Quebec quotations; and, in addi- 





“ After all, what has been the hardship inflicted? These 
danger of their lives while they were on board a French vessel. They were not 
detained longer than a vessel put in quarantine. They took their passages to 
England, or to Greece if they chose. They were prevented from disturbing Malt 
and that was é beac rm - ss a, 

“ Lord Grey has therefore, with my full concurrence, expressed his a ati 
of the course caneed by the Governor of Malta. Probation 

“ | have the honour to be, &c. J. Russet, 

“ P.S. I presume there is no doubt of the legality of the course pursued by the 

Governor of Malta?” 


Tsons were in no 


We have authority for stating that there is no truth whatever in the para- 
graph, copied from a morning contemporary, to the effect that Mr. More 
O'Ferrall had been reprimanded for not receiving the Italian refugees at 
Malta, and that he had in consequence tendered his resignation, We un- 


| derstand that there is not even a shadow of ground on which to found this 


tion to this higher rate, the seller has only to deliver the lumber at Sorel, thereby | 


saving the expense of rafting to Quebec, and also the dangerous navigation of 
Lake St. Peter. Large quantities of sawn lumber have also been disposed of at 


an equally good figure.” 





Piscellaneous. 

The following correspondence between Mr. Joseph Hume and Lord John 
Russell, on the subject of the Italian refugees repelled from Malta, has been 
published this week. 
Mr. Hume to Lord John Russell. 


“ My Lord—As Chairman, for the time being, of a Committee of Members of | 


Parliament and other gentlemen, which has been formed in aid of the Italian (Ro- 
man) refugees in this country, I am desired, in their name, to address your Lord- 
ship, as the head of her Majesty’s Government, with respect to the recent conduct 
of the Governor of Malta in refusing an asylum to the refugees from Rome, 

“The broad facts of the case, as brought to the attention of the Government 
and the House of Commons on the closing day of the late session of Parliament, 
(facts which have been corroborated and developed in greater detail by subse- 
quent information,) are more than suilicient warrant to address your Lordship, 
without reference to any individual cases. 

“ The Governor of Malta has thought fit to refuse a landing at Malta to political 


| paragraph.— Globe. [The paragraph thus contradicted was quoted by the 


Times and some other journals from the Globe itself!] 


The grave news from the Cape of Good Hope seems to have startled the 
Government into a spasmodic though only temporary activity. It was an- 
nounced by the 7'imes on Monday, that it had “been determined to send 
out further instructions for the guidance of Sir Harry Smith under the 
existing emergency.” The Morning Post stated on the same day, that 
“ An order was issued by the Board of Admiralty, on Sunday night, to the 
Port-Admiral at Portsmouth, to prepare for sea her Majesty's steamer Hecate 
with the utmost possible speed”; and that “so much alacrity was displayed 
in obeying this order, that the steamer was reported last night as ready to 
sail this morning for the Cape direct.” On Tuesday evening, however, 
minds seem to have changed, and the orders were reversed. “ After all,” 
says the Portsmouth correspondent of the Times, “ it seems that the Hecate 
will not be sent to the Cape; for, after every nerve had been strained to 
complete her equipment by Monday night, another order was sent down, to 
the effect that she would not be required for service.” 


The following letter from the Marquis of Anglesey is given by the 
Daily News as an extract from a forthcoming publication, the Memoirs of 
Lord Cloncurry. “Rome, January 28, 1835, 

“ My dear Cloncurry—I have received your letter of the 4th. I write upon 
large paper, for I feel as if I had a good deal to say to you; but there is, in truth, 
too much to say, and I do not know how to begin, and to go on. I do not quite 
see into the state of affairs, but it appears to me that, take what view you will of 
them, they are frightful. Can the Peel and Wellington Government stand? I 
am sure it ought not; and if there be common honesty and fair dealing in man, it 
will not. But can any one count upon honesty and fair dealing in these days? 
I think not. I strongly suspect what are called the Moderate Whigs. I bave no 
faith in them. I believe that in general they are frightened, and only show Libe- 
ralism as long as the tide runs that way, and as it turns (if turn it do) they will 
float back with it. Neither have I any faith in the Ultra Tories. I suspect that 
a great part of them, with a view to oflice, or, at all events, to retaining in office 


| men who, upon the whole, they like better, and believe themselves to be safer in 


refugees from the Roman States, who took ship for that island, relying with confi- | 


dence on passports viséd by the English Consul at Civita Vecchia or at Rome. 

“ Had there been reasonable cause to appreliend any misconduct on'the part of 
these unarmed refugees, the garrison of Malta was surely a place where sufficient 
security could have been taken against such a contingency; whilst, in considering 
the probabilities of so unworthy a return for the hospitality they claimed, it should 
not have been forgotten by a British citizen so high in office as the Governor of 
Malta, that the unfortunate wanderers were of the number of those defenders of 
the city of Rome who had won the respect of the civilized world by an observance 
of law and order and of constitutional government within its walls, as remarkable 
as the valour and humanity they displayed in its defence. 


“ Amidst all the diversities cf opinion, in this and in former times, concerning | 
the foreign policy of our country, there is one rule of conduct which has been | 


invariably observed, and has met with universal and heartfelt assent, namely,— 
that of extending a generous and fearless hospitality to political exiles of every 
class, from every country, and of every cause. It is a bitter mortification to find 
that rule of conduct in the present instance disregarded, and the character of 
this country for hospitality needlessly sullied, by an officer bearing her Majesty’s 
commission, and in command of one of the strongest garrisons of the British empire. 
“ The Committee ventures to express a confident hope that her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, if it have not already done so, will visit with marked disxpprobation 
this discreditable act of its representative in Malta, so as to manifest to the world 
that the British Government in no way countenances conduct which is as foreign 
to our national character as it is disgraceful to the British name. 
“T am, &e. Josernu Hume.” 
* Aug. 31.” 
Lord John Russell to Mr. Hume. 
* Balmoral, Sept. 5, 1849. 
“ Sir—I bave had the honour of receiving your letter of the 31st of August, 
written in your capacity of Chairman of a Committee of Members of Parliament 


and others, which has been formed in aid of the Italian (Roman) refugees in this | 


country, complaining of the conduct of the Governor of Malta, 

“ Lord Grey has sent me all the papers which have reference to the conduct of 
Mr. More O'Ferrall, Governor of Malta, to the Italians who sought refuge. 

“ It has been our practice, as you truly observe, ‘to extend a generous and fear- 
less hospitality to political exiles of every class, from every country, and in every 
cause. 


“ You may remember, that on the occasion of the French revolution of Febru- | 


ary 1848, when you asked me a question in the House of Commous, I adverted to | 
| ousted; and now Peel and Wellington, if lam not greatly mistaken, will bring 


this honourable practice, and expressed iny determination to adhere to it. 

“ I may observe, that the refugees in this country at present are ‘ of every class, 
from every country, and in every cause’; anda proof is thus aflorded how well the 
usual rule has been observed. 

“ The Governor of Malta, however, was of opinion that, although the refugees 


from Rome (not Roman refugees, in great part) might safely be allowed to pro- | 


ceed to England, he could not be responsible for their remaining in Malta. They 
were therefore detained on board ship for some ten days or a fortnight, with the 
exception of the sick, and of the women and children, who were allowed to land. 


the hands of than the honest Liberals—that with a view to preserving in power, I 
say, the present leaders, they will sacrifice all their principles, and eat ail their 
words, and vote through thick and thin for Reform,—ay, even for Church Reform. 
Here, then, if I be right, will be a tolerable equipoise of baseness; and thus 
Peel and Wellington will continue to hold the reins, and, with a bad grace, 
give all the reforms that were in contemplation by the last Government, 
and which, if my voice had been attended to, would, as fur as the Irish Church 
is concerned, have been set smooth three years ago. But instead of attend- 
ing to me, they took the advice of Stanley, aud brought forth that veritable 
bill of his for the recovery of tithes, which I at once pronounced would befa 
total and also a very expensive fuilure, and would cause much clerical blood to 
flow: and so it happened, and the Protestant clergy have been bleeding and 
starving ever since. But why do I allow myself to write on such subjects? I 
am sure I have no inducement to take any part whatever in public affairs. Yon, 
with your usual kindness and partiality, express a wish that I should, in the 
event of a change, again return to Ireland, or else go to the Horse Guards. But 
of what use could I be in either situation? It has been my fate to be unkindly 
and ungenerously treated both by friends and foes, and I do not see why I should 
again allow myself to be made unhappy by either. The truth is, I have not the 
capacity for acting with men who have recourse to trick and duplicity. I have 
independent thoughts; and if I go, I must go my own way. 1 could not 
consent to allow Ireland to be governed in Downing Street, and therefore I 
did not suit my employer and employers generally. Mine has been a curious 
fate. Twice have been recalled from Ireland for vehemently pressing 
measures which were obstinately resisted whilst I was in power, but which 
were adopted as soon as my back was turned. I foreed Catholic Emancipation 
upon Wellington and Peel; and 1 was recalled, and recalled too with marked in- 
sult; but they immediately carried the measure. Under another Government I 
again tried my hand. I urged the necessity of taking the whole of the Ecclesi- 
astical funds into the hands of the State. By it the country would have been en- 
riched; the clergy would have been amply paid; there would have been no collision 
between tithe-payer and tithe-receiver. All would have received their just dues; 
the Catholic clergy might have been paid, and there would have been a surplus 
for the benefit of the State. But even that would not have been alienated 
from the Church. The surplus would simply have been held in trust for 
it; and if hereafter the Protestant faith had spread, and more help for its 
souls had been required, there would have been the fund from whence to draw 
the required aid. Well, my colleagues did not dare venture upon the measure ; 
and so I was recalled, because Stanley was opposed to it. Yet they still attempt- 
ed by driblets to do something! This something pleased nobody, and was reject- 
ed by the Lords. Then came another set of men. These, during the recess, di 

make up their minds to something very extensive; but in that time they are 


forward as sweeping a scheme as that proposed by me, (with the able assistance 
of my worthy assistants, who, in fact, had the whole merit of it, and particularly 
Blake,) with this only difference, that whereas I would, for a time at least, have 
given all the surplus from the Bishops’ lands, &c. for the benefit of the State, 
W. and P. will insist upon its being used for Ecclesiastical purposes. As for the 
Army, what could I do with it? 1 should tind myself at the head of a complete 
party (I fear) Ultra-Tory force. 1 should find diflieulty in every direction. The 


| King playing the whole game of Toryism, and a set of people at the Horse Guards, 


“ You are probably aware that there has existed during the past year a sort of | 


circulating society of revolutionists, who have appeared sometimes in Paris, some- 
times in Berlin, sometimes in Baden, and who were especially in great strength 
and numbers at Rome. 

“ It is not consistent with the peace and good government of Malta, although it 
may be consistent with the peace and security of London, to have numerous bands 
of this revolutionary association at Malta. 

“ It would be as pleasant an occupation to them to stir up dissensions in Malta 
as to head a riot in Berlin or in Baden. 

“ One of these refugees was avowedly only taking Malta in his way to Venice, 
to assist in defending that city against the besieging troops. 


just such as I found all the working men at the Castle ot Dublin! If 1 could do 
good in either situation, I should not mind the burden of it, and might reconcile 
myself to the relinquishment of all my home and family enjoyments; but when I 
know that I can do no good, it would be madness to attempt anything. Nor do I 
believe that any party would have me. ‘They have had ample proof that I will 
not submit to be a mere cipher; and therefore I am not their man. Whata 
shameful long letter! Adieu, most sincerely yours, ANGLESEY.” 


The death of the Grand Duke Michael of Russia, prematurely announ- 
ced the week before last, took place at Warsaw on the 10th instant. The 
Emperor and the Grand Dutchess Helena were present at the moment. 
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The Grand Duke was remarkable for the contrasted violence and kindness 

of his character. “ The same man who would put under arrest for a de- 

ficient button or a wry stock, and visit pipe-clay peccadilloes with intem- 
rate personal abuse as well as punishment, spent a princely fortune in 

pensions to poor retired officers and their families.” 





We are informed that Dr. Hinds, Dean of Carlisle, has been appointed to 
the vacant Bishopric of Norwich.—Morning Chronicle. 

Several other Prelates have added their sanction to the observance of a | 
day of penance and worship on account of the cholera. ’ The Bishop of | 
Bath and Wells gives his “ authority, sanction, and direction, that Friday 
the 28th instant shall be kept as a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer 
before Almighty God.” The Bishop of Worcester “ proposes that the same 
should be observed as a day of prayer and humiliation, when all the inha- 
bitants may have the opportunity of thanking God for his past mercies, and 
of praying to him that he would continue not to deal with them according 
to their sins, neither to reward them according to their iniquities.” The 
Bishop of Lincoln “has felt it his duty to accede to the wish that a day 
should be set apart for imploring Almighty God to stay the progress of the 
pestilence with which it has pleased him to visit the land:” the Bishop has 
referred it to his clergy to fix a day, and they have fixed Friday the 28th. 
The Bishop of Chichester recommends that all parishes should assemble in 
the churches for public worship on Wednesday the 26th or Friday the 28th 
instant, according to the discretion of the minister. 

The Bishop of Oxford has addressed the following circular to his clergy — 

* Cuddesdon, Sept. 17. 

“ Reverend and dear Sir—Having received applications fram various parts of 
the diocese to name a day upon which God may be specially entreated for those 
places which are visited by the cholera, and his mercy gratefully acknowledged in 
sparing others, I have named W ednesday, September 26, for that purpose. ; 

“T have no authority to enjoin its observance; but, in whatever parishes it 
shall be willingly observed, 1 hereby authorize the use of the Commination Ser- 
vice thereon; which, joined to the appointed daily prayers, and, where it is desired, 
the administration of the Holy Communion, with the Psalms, Collect, Epistle, 
and Gospel for Ash Wednesday, will form, | think, an appropriate service. 

“ In these cases, the clergy will, I trust, stir up the people, in their sermons, to 
confession, intercession, and giving of thanks. 

“You will oblige me by informing the clergy of your deanery of the contents of 
this letter at your earliest convenience; and letting me know hereafter in how 
many par‘shes, and to what extent, the day was observed. 

“{ am, reverend and dear Sir, most truly yours, S. Oxon.” 

In the deanery of Southwark, Wednesday, the day appointed by the 
Bishop of Winchester as a day of humiliation for that district, was kept 
very generally and very strictly —“ even less business was transacted in 
the smaller shops than is usually done on Sundays. The streets were 
deserted, the public-houses closed, and the congregations in the various 
churches bore testimony by their numbers to the deep interest excited.” 

In the parish of Sc. James's, Clerkenwell, the invitation of the Rector 
and Churck wardens to observe the day, yesterday, as one of fasting, humi- 
liation, and prayer, was heartily responded to. ‘The churches and chapels 
were opened in the morning; and in the evening Sadler’s Wells Theatre was 
closed, The parish of Aldgate also observed the day with similar strictness. 

Yesterday was chosen by the Wesleyan body throughout the kingdom, 
for humiliation and prayer: the various chapels of that body iu Lond 
were thronged, morning and evening. 

The Scotch Church also selected yesterday as a suitable occasion to 
implore God to mitigate and remove the present epidemic. 


j 





Lord Carlisle lately received a check for 100/. from some anonymous 
person, with a request that he would apply it to her Majesty's servic 
Ordinarily he would have forwarded it to the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
but conceiving he had some discretion, he felt at liberty under the present 
emergency to ask the Bishop of London to apply it, through his clergy, in 
relief of families suffering from cholera, or the losses occasioned by it in the 
districts of the Bishop's diocese. In order, however, that by this use of his 
correspondent’s gift he should not appear to be making free with the money 
of others, he sent the same amount to the Bishop of Winchester for distri 
bution on the South side of the river. 








The Board of Health published in the Gazette, on Tuesday last, a long 
notification on the measures for the prevention and relief of cholera. It 
recapitulates the returns of its subordinate officers; showing that where 
preventive measures have been duly carried out, the greatest success | 
been attained in checking the progress and mortality of the disease. It re 
peats, with considerable force, the arguments against resistance to such 
measures, founded on mistaken notions of economy; and specially points 
to the mischievous influence of bad and insuflicient supplies of water. 

The Medical Gaz announces a discovery respecting the intimate na 
ture of cholera, which may prove to be of importance— 


As 








“Mr. Brittan, lecturer on anatomy and physiology at the Bristol Medical 
School, in a series of investigations, undertaken in conjanction with Mr. J. G 
Swayne, has observed the constant occurrence of certain peculiar bodies, bitherto 


undescribed, as characteristic constituents of cho!era evacuations; and by a fur 
ther series of experiments he has succeeded in demonstrating the import ! 
covery of similar bodies in the atmosphere, &c. of districts infected with cho! 
The results of his observations re been submitted to the judgment of the mi 
eminent microscopical pathelog of the Metrop lis, as well as of those gent 
men who have a quired great repute for their researches on cholera; a they, 
considering them of a novel a jost important character, have urged Mr. Brittan 
to give them imnmediat t . 


The Morn met ‘ 
“ Dr. Brittan, with the 




















s a point of information— 


desire of keeping his facts clear of all theory, gives no 





opinion at present as to the nature or operation of these bodies; but we have rea 
Son to know that t! who are most competent to form an opinion declare th 
&$ unequivocally of fungoid character.” 

The third volume of the Transactious of the Academy of Sciences for the 1 











i 
year contains a paper signed “Arthur Gorgey, of Toporez, in Hungar 
the Virtues and Ci mical Py yperties of Cocoa Nut Oil.” 

Oa Saturday, 70 tons weight of gold-dust from California and dollars from 
Valparaiso were placed in the vaults of the Bank of England, brought by her 
Majesty’s ship Calypso. The specie arrived by special train from Lortsmouth, 
and was removed from the London Bridge Terminus in twenty vans, drawn by 
eighty horses, and escorted by the police. It was coutained in 1,400 boxes, value 
6,000,0007. sterling. 

A very beautiful specimen of Roman tessellated pavement has just been laid 
Open in the principal street of the old town of Cirencester, by workmen employed 
in making a sewer. A piece was opened to view some weeks ago, and was taken 
up in order to be laid down again as the fluor of a museum: on pursuing the ex- 


cavations across the road, the present beautiful specimen was found. "The bom 
measures twenty-five feet square, and contains nine circles of nearly five feet dia- 
meter. Four only are at present wholly exposed. They contain bold and well- 
executed heads of Ceres and Flora, and exceedingly spirited representations of 
Acton and his dogs, with Silenus riding upon his ass. 

A full-sized locust was caught on our race-course last week. The egg, from 
which the perfect insect is not speedily developed, is supposed to have arrived in 
the root of some foreign plant.—Northampton Herald. 

The Bankruptcy Consolidation Act is the first regular attempt at codification 
which has been made by the British Legislature; for Peel's criminal statutes, and 
some others to which the name was given, were in fact consolidation statutes, and 
not codes: the sections of a multitude of acts were simply thrown together, with 
most inartificial endeavours after arrangement, and the acts themselves were re- 
pealed. But the new Bankruptcy code 1s an artistical reconstruction of the whole 
law; making, indeed, very few alterations in its substance, but setting it forth in 
orderly array, every part in its natural sequence, and expressed in perspicnous 
language. In so great a work, and in which numerous alterations were made by 
Parliament after it had passed out of the hands of the framers, there will doubt- 
less be found some flaws; but we trust it will prove so far a successful experiment 
as to induce the Government and the Legislature to apply the same principle of 
codification to ether branches of our | iw, and thus by degrees to relieve those who 








have to obey and to interpret the law from the almost insuperable difficulties that 
now result trom its multitariousness. We stated last week that the Commission- 
ers who have for sixteen years been occupied with codifying the Criminal Law, 


had prepared two bills, which would be laid before Parliament next session. But 
there are other branches of the law which might be codified with equal advantage. 
All offences punishable by smamary conviction before magistrates should be the 
subject of a code; so should be the mercantile law, and so the law of real pro- 
perty. This last is the least confused by enactment and decision of any branch 
of our law, but it is sufficiently diffuse and involved to require arrangement and 
reconstruction.—Law Times. 

The Reverend Peter Hall, who had been staying for some time at Malvern, 
under medical treatment, has killed himself: be cut his throat in the presence of 
his wife, whose hands were wounded in the endeavour to prevent the suicide. 
Mr. Hall lingered for some days. 

Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 


Number of Summer 

















Deaths Average 
Zymotic Diseases.... eoccesecccces eee eeeiseese cecee seecees 2159 uz 
Dropsy, Caner snd other diseases of uncertain or variable seat. . 40 a4 
Tubercular Diseases . eee ec ocecceseseccesccoeces > BD wes 1yo 
Diseases of the Brain, Spina! Marrow, Nerves, and Senses .. es 1 ied 119 
Liseases of the Heart and Klood-vesse!s . eese ) eeee 29 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 76 oe.0 tl 
Diseases of the Siomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion .... 67 76 
Diseases of the Kidneys, & . occ ccecsecccecseeseoes ld 1 
Childbirth senses of the Uterus, && o+se0e os ecereccecene 8 7 
Rheumatism, di ses of the Bones, Joints, &« 3 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &e. ........ - 
Malformat 5 Oo seer eee eeeeeeee oeseesesress seses 3 
Prematur BIPtIA wcccccccsccececes sosecsccesesesese ‘ 22 
Atrophy . 2 4 25 
A ! {3 
Sudden eseee 504 17 8 
lence, Privation, ¢ Il, and Intemperance . ee 5 46 
Total (in ry unspecified causes - 2065 1008 
iperature of the thermometer ranged from 80.0° in the sun to 38.0° In 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being colder thau the average mean 
temperature by 3.2 ihe direction of the wind for the week was variable, 


ihe deaths registered in London in the 


were 2,500; ol 


week ending Saturday, September 15, 
lera; maki the aggiega 4 





which 1,652 were by che 





e commencement of Ub 
in the last 

2.865. The numbers last week sensibly decreased 
I'he cholera returos for the current week show a continuous decrease both in 

The total deaths reported on Tuesday were 1,010 by cholera, 


eplae 





ull causes six Consecutive weeks were 1,909 


town and country. 





am! 234 by diarrhea; the reduced numbers published yesterday were 509 and 
125. The returus published today give the total numbers of 520 a i 123, thus 
1— London and its vicinity ] : and 





divid , 121 by cholera, 32 by diarrha 


Wales, 369 and 91; Scotland, 30. For several weeks past there has been no 
death by diarri@a in Scotland. 





BIRTHS. 








On the h September, at Lamborne Place, Berks, the Lady of Henry Hippisley, 
Esq., of a daughter 

On the l4th, at Talacre, Flintshire, the Hon. Lady Mostyn, of a danghter 

On the l4th, at Abercrombie Place, Edinburgh, the Viscountess Melgund, of a son. 

On the 4th, at the Rectory, Lite Pouton, the Wile of the Rev, I’. W. Worsley, 

a daughter 

On the 15th, at Watnall Hall, ttingham, Mrs. Kolleston, of a son 

On the 15th, in Lower Fitzwilliam Street, Dublin, the Wife of Major Vicars, Royal 
Engineers, of a son 

On the 15 t Hatcham, Surrey, the Wife of the Rev. Augustas K. B. Granville, 
M.A., Incumbent, of a daughter. 

On the 16th, at the Grange House, Edinburgh, Lady Dick Lauder, of a daughter. 

On the 16th, at Beech Cottage, Swailham, the Wile of the Rev. J. L. Johuson ofa 
daughter. 

On the léth, at Southampton, the Lady of Commander 11. W. Hill, R . a son 

On t Ivth, the Lady of the Rev. Alexander Fletcher, D.D., Finshi Chay ofa 
da t 

On the 18th, at Holkham, the Countess of Leicester, of a danghter 





a 
Square, Lady Nic« 





On the 19th, in William Siveet, | 


MARRIAGES, 

















13th Ss at Fareham, Mouta Ie I it H.M.S. Excel- 
lc Mary Anne, youngest daughter of Sir dames Whalley sunyihe Gi , Dart. 
‘ irt 
i at Twickenham Church, J. Sydney Webb, Esq., f i Near- 
Admiral C1 + Web», to Adeline, s 1 daughter of Henry ¥ Esq., of Rivers- 
dale, Tw ham 
On the 13ih, at St, 3 iel’s, Limer , Jelin Surtees Stockley, Es fourth son ¢ 
W. Siockliey, Esy., Royal Artillery, Woolwich, to A Diana, second daughter of 
Joseph G tt, 1 of High Park, county Limer 
On the loth, at b lay Church, ¢ Cust l ~a n Sayer, Esq., of A nehan 
( to Char s lla, eldest dat te f the Rev. W n Crawley 
Broughton, in the © county 
On the 14 it St. Peter's, 1 of Thanet, Lieut t\ um Edward Fisher, R.N., 
H.M.S. ilec t uisa Roberta, third daughter of Licutenant- el ¢ » Cb, 
late of the Scvis G 
On the bul I ‘ Derbyshir I wll t¢ I) Leicester 
, to Fra s Sar , third dausit of Sir Fra s Sa ‘ jeary » « the 
i ry,i n ik t of the late Rev. Gustavus | i! . James, 
Congleton, 
On the 18th, at Beaconsticld, William Mitchell, Esq., to A , fourth daughter of the 
Rev. John Goukl, 5.D., Rector of Beacon is 
On the 19th, at Christ Church, Scarborough, Alexan llalley, Esq., M.D., of Wim 
pole Street, to Emily Jane, youngest daughter W 1 Hariaud, Esq., M.D., Mayor 
of Scarborough 
Lately, at Bosworth, ¢ es Goring, t , M.v., of Wiston Park, Sussex, to Julia, 
youngest daughter of the late Sir Willoughby Wolstan Dixie, Bart., of Bosworth Park, 
DEATHS. 


On the 9th August, at Brighton, Caroline Burton, infant daughter of G. Elliot Clark, 


Esq. ; aged six months 
> y > 
On the Ist September, at sea, on his passage from Madeira, the Rey. Henry Ti), 


late Vicar of Aston Cantlowe, Warwickshire; in his 3ist year. 
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On the 10th, in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, the Rev. George J. Cornish, M.A., 
Vicar of Kenwyn, Cornwall, Prebendary of Exeter, and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of Exeter. 

On the 11th, at Berne, William Sancroft Holmes, Esq., of Gawdy Hall, Norfolk ; in 
his 33d year. 

On the 11th, in Alfred Street, Bath, the Hon. Anne Mackay. 

On the 12th, in Herbert Street, Dublin, William Cooke Taylor, Esq., LL.D.; in his 
48th year. 
pe the 15th, the Rey. Henry Harrison, M.A., of Palgrave Priory, Suffolk ; in his 

d year. 

On the 16th, in Long Lane, Bermondsey, Samuel Brown, Esq., late of Gravel Lane, 
the inventor of the gas vacuum-engine, the screw-propeller, e 

On the 16th, at Machynllech, the Rev. Edward Coulthurst, Rector of Linton, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. 

On the I6th, at Clarence Lawn, Dover, the Right Hon. Lady Elizabeth Tufton, 
daughter of the late Right Hon. Saekville eighth Earl of Thanet ; in her 81st year. 

On the |7th, George Oakley, Esq., formerly of Old Bond Street ; in his 90th year. 

On the 17th, at the Calverley Park, Tunbridge Wells, the Dowager Lady Langham. 

On ‘the 17th, at Mirables, Isle of Wight, Mrs. Arnold, Widow of the late George 
} pene Esq., of Ashby Lodge, Northamptonshire, and Mirables, Isle of Wight ; in her 

2d year. 

On the I8th, at Ripley Court, Surrey, Lucy Henrietta, Relict of the late John Harri- 
son, Esq., and second daughter of the first Sir Charles Price, of Spring Grove, Surrey. 

Lately, in Norfolk Road, St. John’s Wood, Amelia, Wife of Sir Charles Munro, Bart., 
of Fowlis, Ross-shire; in her 46th year. 


sie POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Nicut. 

The Extraordinary Gazette of Corfu, published on the 7th instant, has 
arrived in London, and brings intelligence of the Cephalonian disturbances 
to the 6th instant. A proclamation by Mr. Ward, the High Commissioner, 
gives the authentic narrative. 

“ Between the 28th and 31st of August, the houses of seven resident proprietors 
[in Scala] were destroyed; and murders of the most diabolical character were 
committed. The Cavalier Metaxa, a man universally respected, was burnt, with 
four servants, in his own house, while the whole population of Scala looked on.” 
Information of these facts reached the High Commissioner on the 30th August, at 
eight in the morning; at eleven a.m. he wrote to the President, and proclaimed 
martial law in the disturbed districts; at three p.m. the Ionia sailed with troops, 
which reached Argostoli early on the 31st, proceeded to Scala at eleven a.m., and, 
in spite of resistance, landed and occupied Scala by seven in the evening. 

The High Commissioner landed at Argostoli on the morning of the 2d in- 
stant, and found the inhabitants in a panic, crowded on board the ships in the 
harbour. The mountaineers were said to be coming down on the town. Scouts, 
however, showed that the insurgents were not more than three hundred, com- 
manded by Theodore Vlacco and the Papa Gregorio Nodaro, “justly named ‘the 
assassin,’ who has been unceasing in his efforts to poison the minds of the 
peasantry”: this Nodaro had been preparing secret societies for months, adminis- 
tering oaths on the cross. 

Driven from Scala, the band fell back on Icossimia and Livato; where they 
could neither frighten nor persuade the villagers tojoin them: the leaders arrived 
at Pirgi on Sunday morning, September 2d, with only forty-two followers. Cap- 
tain Middleton reconnoitered them on foot at midnight, and returning with troops, 
missed by only half an hour the capture of the whole band. The High Commis- 
sioner ordered that the village of Trojanata should be searched, and was present 
during the operation: there was some resistance, and the Primate was killed while 
executing Mr. Ward's orders, by a ball fired from a window, and aimed at those 
who were standing with Mr. Ward near the entrance of the church. Two other 
men were killed by the soldiers. 

It being certain that the gang was in the Black Mountain, a reward of 1,000 
dollars was offered for Theodore Vlacco or Gregorio Nodaro, “dead or alive.” 
“Your Archbishop,” says the proclamation, “ has not hesitated to excommunicate 
a — whose garments are steeped in the blood of the Metaxa family; and, if 
taken alive, he shall certainly expiate his crime on the spot where the bodies of 
four of his victims are now buried, as two of his associates will do this day; the 
clearest evidence of their guilt having been obtained. . . . . What I say, as her 
Majesty's representative, 1 most assuredly mean to perform. There shall be no 
amnesty until justice has been done upon the men whose crimes have disgraced 
the community to which they belong.” They are now surrounded, the coast is 
blockaded, ‘‘ and every boat in the ports of the island has been sent into the har- 
bour or sunk.” “ Martial law is in full force at Scala and the adjacent districts,” 
and “their inhabitants will learn if the slightest provocation be given the terrible 
powers with which officers are now armed.” 

In a brief final paragraph, Mr. Ward states that an engagement took 
ee on the evening before, with the whole band under Viacco and Nodaro: Spiro 
— and nine others were taken prisoners, “ upon whom immediate ,ustice will 

one. 


Garibaldi left Genoa, in the Government steamer Tripoli, on the 16th 
instant, for Tunis. The Royal Commissioner, on informing him of the 
destination fixed by the Government for him, added, that “ in two or three 
months, if tranquillity is restored, he will be allowed to return and reside 
in the Piedmontese territories.” 








The Northern Whig, a Liberal Protestant paper published at Belfast, and 
distinguished for the impartiality and judgment with which it is conducted, 
criticizes the recent proceedings in the Castlewellan affair— 

“ That all the formal investigation will result in any effect of much import- 
ance, we are sorry to say, we do not expect. To speak very plainly, but as 
we most surely believe, our thorough conviction is, that the Government 
will not manfully do their duty in this case. If they were to do so, 
Lord Roden would cease to be a Magistrate for the county of Down, and 
Mr. Beers and Mr. Keown would, in a secondary way, share the same 
fate. But let the truth be known: an unjust and timid feeling exists 
which will prevent this—a feeling strengthened by an anxiety to stand 
by people of rank, let them do well or ill. Lord Roden is one of the ‘order,’ 
and will be spared; and, that being so, the minor men will pass scathless. 
Of all the wretched mockeries that we have ever witnessed or read of, we know 
of none equal to that of asking information against a few ignorant men for having 
been concerned in an ‘ unlawful assembly,’ whilst Lord Roden, who had harangued 
and entertained that same assembly in his own grounds, was chief judge in the 
court before which the charge was preferred. We shall not be accused of any 
wish to bear hard upon Lord Clarendon; but our solemn conviction is, that his 
Lordship’s public character will suffer much, and the prospects of Ireland be 
seriously damaged, if the great offenders on this occasion be spared, whilst there 
has been a makebelieve attempt to bring a few poor men to trial for an offence 
which, as far as they are concerned, is declared by the Government lawyer to de- 


| office, 147 Strand, and to return them for publication. 





serve nothing more than ‘nominal punishment.’ A distinct practical condemna- | 
tion of Lord Roden, who so well deserves it, would be of more value than the | against the woman. A demurrer to the indictment was then put in, on the 


‘nominal punishment,’ or even the real, of all the Orangemen who marched 
through Dolly’s Pass and back again under an escort of constabulary and mili- 
tary. But there will be no such condemnation.” 


The nomination of candidates to represent West Surrey in Parliament, 
in room of Mr. J. W. Denison, took place today at Guildford. Mr. Evelyn 
was nominated by Colonel H. Sumner, and seconded by Mr. Thurlow; Mr. 


Edgell was nominated by Mr. Goss, and seconded by Mr. Long. Both 
candidates made speeches: the show of hands was in favour of Mr. Edgell 
and a poll was demanded by Mr. Evelyn; which was fixed by the Sheriff 
for next Tuesday and Wednesday. 

At the annual meeting of the Banbury Agricultural Association, Mr. 
Harcourt, one of the Conservative Members for Oxfordshire, proposed and 
spoke on the toast of the evening, “ Prosperity to the Association.” The 
tone of his speech is indicated by these passages; the delivery of which 
was much interrupted by the offended farmers— 

With regard to agriculture generally, it was difficult to speak of its present 
position or its prospects apart from politics; and he should therefore abstain from 
doing that which had been done in a neighbouring county, where an eloquent 
address had been made by a gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) who was much better able 
to make a brilliant speech than to suggest a plan which could safely be carried 
into operation iy. the Houses of Parliament. He (Mr. Harcourt) had been a 
Member of the House of Commons for forty years, and was well aware of the great 
difficulty there was in granting protection to the farmer without inflicting an in- 
jury on the people. It was much more easy to speak of equal taxation and cheap 
capital than to point out a remedy for existing grievances; and although he wag 
precluded by the rules of their Association from entering into this subject so fully 
as he desired, still he should be happy to express his plain and candid opinion upon 
it to any one who desired it. On the present occasion, therefore, he was com- 
pelled to content himself by saying, that any one who would suggest means tosup- 
ply capital to the landlord and the farmer would be a great benefactor to both. As 
to the notion that the low price of meat arose from the importations of foreign 
cattle, it was a delusion; for better prices had been realized Jast year, when, in the 
first five months, 18,000 head had been imported, than when there had been only 
10,000 in the same time this year; which fact showed that prices were regulated 
more by the demand in this country than by any ey In corn it was other- 
wise, for the importations had been enormous; no less than two and a half mil- 
lion quarters had been imported in seven months this year, and only two millions 
in the same time last year. He maintained, however, that this was not the mo- 
ment, and that they were not in circumstances when they could express regret 
that substantial food, bread and meat, were at prices which enabled the poor to 
obtain it. With an epidemic prevailing around them, good air and good food were 
indispensable; and in proof of this he would merely remark, that on Saturday last 
he and another Magistrate sanctioned in the County Gaol a daily distribution of 
meat, on the recommendation of the medical officer, who considered it to be essen- 
tial to health. 

Mr. Boyes, tenant farmer, replied— 

They had been told by Mr. Harcourt that they were already relieved of the 
tax on short-tail dogs; and a great measure of relief that was, and about the 
sum-total of all they had to thank Mr. Harcourt or the Parliament for: with re- 
spect to the window-tax, he denied that they were relieved of it, for he knew that 
he paid it, and others knew it too, to theirown cost. Mr. Harcourt had told them 
they should be thankful for low prices, but he forgot to tell them whether the far- 
mer would be better able to assist the poor with low prices than with remunerat- 
ing ones. For his part, he dreaded the coming winter, and the privations which 
the poor would have to undergo; for it was not possible they could go on 
with the present prices and burdens and scale of wages, and he feared 
that the only resource for the labourer was the poor-house. If wheat 
was to continue at 4s. 6d. a bushel, there was no alternative but that rent 
and labour must come down; and for his own part, he would prefer to be in 
a situation when he might expect an increased rent, rather than a reduction; be- 
cause if landlords had to reduce their rents, they would soon reduce their esta- 
blishments, and instead of spending their time and money among their own people, 
would probably leave their native soil, and endeavour, by economical living abroad, 
to make up the deficiency in their income. 


It is pretty extensively understood that a combined move will be made 
next session by the great railway interests, in part to repair the madness 
of 45 and ’46, by getting powers to charge higher fares. The Govern- 
ment is considered not to be averse, provided reductions are made in the 
charges for the conveyance of the mails.—Herapath’s Journal. 


The Medical Times has argued ably for a methodical and exact ac- 
count of the several kinds of treatment pursued in cholera; insisting that 
there ought to be some central collection of returns so that the results may 
be compared. For such purpose, a blank form has been prepared, to be 
filled up by medical men; who are invited to procure copies from the 
The editor will 
afterwards compare and generalize the results. The table contains twenty- 
one columns, setting forth the circumstances of the patient, the symptoms, 
treatment in various stages, results, and observations: the table is clear, 
the paper is of good size. 

“The chief object we had in view, while framing this table, was the practical 
one, of determining the effects of the remedies pro; for the treatment of the 
disease. In order to obtain unequivocal results on that head, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that some of the symptoms present in the cases treated should be stated: 
so that the mild cases may be separated from the severe, cavilling be avoided, and 
the all-important object, the real value of the drugs employed as curative agents, 
be duly estimated.”—Medical Times, Sept. 8. 

“ We have again to call the attention of our readers to the extreme importance 
of collecting observations on cholera, while this fatal disease is still rife among 
us. It will be really disgraceful to the science of the day if no light can be 
thrown on the nature of this complaint, if no rules can be deduced for treatment 
from the experience of the last six weeks."—Medical Times, Sept. 22. 


The Morning Chronicle foretels the speedy removal of Smithfield Market— 

“ The Registrar-General at Somerset House, and the Commissioners of Sewers 
in the City, have almost simultaneously declared that no more slaughtering shall 
take place in London. These decisions are clearly indicative of the intentions of the 
Government: they must cause the danger to the public to be greatly increased, by 
the cattle being driven away to be slaughtered in vistant places; unless, what may 
now be fairly expected, the market be at once removed. This, we believe, is de- 
cided upon; and by the middle of next week we expect to be in possession of au- 
thentic information upon the subject.” 

In the Central Criminal Court, yesterday, Thomas Smith, seventy years old, 
and Harriet Smith, twenty-seven years old, were tried for sending a threatening 
letter to Sir Walter Rockliffe Farquhar and others, “demanding money of them 
with menaces, and without any reasonable and probable cause.” The general 
facts were lately reported in our columns. Mr. Ballantine now appeared as coun- 
sel for the prosecution; Mr. Bodkin and Mr. Huddlestone, for the defence. After 
consultation, it was agreed that a verdict of “Not guilty” should be taken 


ground that the letter sent was not a threatening letter within the statute 7th 
and 8th George IV. cap. 9. The letter was as follows— 

“ Gentlemen—You say that B. O. N. will accede to the terms proposed, and send 
part of the means to any place which may be named. You would have had an answer 
yesterday, but I was prevented. If you act honestly by me, and not by any means 
deceive me, or allow any spy to watch me, I will save you or perish in the attempt, 
though I hazard my life in so doing, and must have means sufficient at my disposal 
without delay, or all will be lost. I am fully assured that twenty thousand pounds will 
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= . “ 
catastrophe, which would not only stop your bank fora time, but 
= ane aye a —4 would all be destroyed. The match, the most dreadful 
Lney no resource, has been contemplated by the cracksman or captain of this most 
ont ~ ows : which I fervently pray to be relieved from. I have never yet, so help 
bore done a deed I am afraid or ashamed of, and the only way I can privately 
pon means will be the following. At the London end of Kensington Gardens, on 
- Knightsbridge side, there is a dyke sloped which divides the garden from the Park, 
the Se e rriage-road where the roads meet as you turn to ride or drive across the bridge ; 
-_ nent distance from the first bridge, where the keeper remains in the Garden. By 
. te up that dyke, you will see large iron pipes which convey water to the pond. A 
oe io tree stands between the Park and the Garden, and there is sufficient room 
aie the first pipe to place a small bag. If, therefore, you will send a man you can 
fide in, and lodge beneath that pipe 250 sovereigns, unseen by mortal eye, I swear 
by Almighty God, most solemnly, that the evil to which I have alluded shall be averted, 
y when I have completed my task, and informed you when allis safe, and denounced 
the villains, you will let me have 250/. more; which, if God prosper me, I will repay 
ith gratitude, as I could not get into business for less than 500/. to obtain a respectable 
living Let the money be lodged tomorrow (Saturday) morning, by half-past eleven, 
but not one moment sooner, and all shall be well with you. Butif I am at all deceived 
in any possible way, all must fall ea yourselves.” ; 

It was contended that there was no menace or demand ; only a suggestion that 
if money were paid, it might be a means of averting some great calamity. The 
Judges were unwilling to decide on the law, and advised the withdrawal of the de- 
murrer, in order that the facts might be tried: they would at the last reserve the 
point of law. This was done. A verdict of “ Guilty” was found; and judgment 


was respited till the Judges in full court should have considered the act of Par- 
liament. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

The English Funds have improved in firmness. The superincumbent weight 
of Stock which has been so long pressing upon the market has been nearly all 
absorbed by purchasers, and an advance of price has ensued; the closing quota- 
tion this afternoon being 924 § for Money and 92g 3 for Account. The transac- 
tions of the week, however, have been unimportant. Money continues as plentiful 
as ever; the rate for first class discount being from 2} to 24 per cent. 

In the Foreign Market, the transactions in the Northern Bonds have been con- 
fined to an extensive sale of Danish Stock; which was readily taken by the dealers 
at the current quotation. Some trifling demand appears to have arisen for 
Portuguese Bonds; which are rather firmer, with a small increase of business. 
Mexican Bonds have experienced a decline. The last arrival from the United 
States brought advices ot large intended shipments of dollars from Mexico; but 
no mention was made of any portion being on account of the Mexican Dividends; 
and as it was generally expected that such would be made, the disappointment 
has produced an unfavourable effect upon the Stock: the price has been as low as 
27—a decline of nearly 1 per cent; but it closes this afternoon at 274 §. The South 
American Stocks are without any material change. 

Every week increases the gloom of the Railway Market. All the principal 
Shares have declined 41. or 5/. per share, and there seems no limit to the depres- 
sion. Considerable sensation was occasioned yesterday by the publication of the | 
accounts of the Caledonian Railway, which were submitted to the proprietors in 
anticipation of the half-yearly meeting. After providing for interest upon loans, 
&c., the nett profit of the half-year is little more than 14,0002. Under these cir- | 
cumstances, no dividend can be paid upen the original Shares; and it is uncer- | 
tain whether the Preferential Stock will receive more than a portion of the divi- | 
dend due upon it. 





It is needless to say that the price of the Shares declined con- | 
sidera!ly—namely, from 17 to 14}; while the Preference Shares fell to } discount, | 
or 94 per share. The special meeting of the proprietors of the Great Western | 
produced a disastrous decline in the Shares of the company, which from 60 have 
today been at 54}. The question now debated among railway proprietors is that 
of the cost of working the various lines; and there is a feeling generally pre- | 
valent among them, that hitherto much of the expense under this head 
that should have been charged to revenue has been placed to the account 
of capital. The only details of an authoritative character on this sub- 
ject are those of the Brighton line; and these are made the test by which all 
other lines are to be tried. It will appear, however, on reflection, that no general 
rule can be applied to all railways, as the wear and tear and expenses of renewing | 
worn-out stock can hardly in any two instances be exactly the same. Thus, a 
certain portion of the Brighton expenses are estimated at 2s. 3d. per train per 
mile; while in one of the Lancashire Railways the same expenses are only esti- 
mated at Is. 5d. per train per mile; and discredit is thrown upon the accounts 
of the latter railway, because this item of charge when tested by the Brighton | 
gauge is too low. But the difference is partly accounted for by the fact, that the 
coke, which costs the Brighton Railway 1/. 2s. 6d. per ton, can be purchased by 
the Lancashire Railway at 12s. 6d. per ton. It is important that in considering 
the subject of wear and tear,—the one question upon which the future productive- 
ness of Railway property depends,—full and ample data should be obtained; and 
such data can only be acquired by time and experience. 
p SATURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. | 

The English Funds are the same as yesterday; Consols for Money 924 §, and | 

for Account 92 7. In the Foreign Market there is no business doing. | 
SATURDAY, TWo O'CLOCK. 

In the English Stock Market Consols have improved about 4 per cent. In the 
Foreign Market there is no alteration. In Railway Shares a fair amount of | 
business has been transacted, at rather improved prices. Ambergate, Notts, and 
Boston, 63 dis.; Bristol and Exeter, 593; Caledonian, 15}; Ditto Preference, 94; 
Chester and Holyhead, 13; Eastern Counties, 73; Ditto Preference, 114; Great 
Southern and Western, (Ireland,) 283; Great Western, 59; Ditto Half-shares, 29; | 
Ditto Quarter-shares, 11; Ditte New, 17/., 74; Hull and Selby, 924; Lanca- | 
shire aud Yorkshire, Quarter-shares, 13; Ditto, Fifths, 34; 





London and Black- 
wall, 3; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 71; Loudon and North-western, 
113; Ditto Quarter-shares, L. and B., 123; London and South-western, 33; Mid- 
land, 524; Ditto 502. Shares, 113; Norfolk, 29; North British, 113; North 
Staffordshire, 104; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 114; South-eastern 
and Dover, 19; York, Newcustle, and Berwick, 173; York and North Midland, 
213; Ditto Preference, 52; Orleans and Bordeaux, 34; Tours and Nantes, 23. 

3 per Cent Consols ...... ese 929 2 Danish 3 per Cents ....--++. 

Ditto for Account | Dutch 2} per Cents. - 
















3 per Cent Reduced...... - shut Ditto 4 per Cents .. 

3t per Cents ........ shut Mexican 5 per Cents se 

Long Annuities . shut Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 5d} 63 
Bank Stock... shut Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842 28} 94 
Exchequer Bills. 36 39 Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824. 80} 14 | 
India Stock ........+ - 252 254 | Russian 5 per Cents .......- 107 8 | 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 8b} } Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 17} 18 
Belgian 4} perCents........ 864 | Ditto 3 per Cents 1842...... 34} F 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 974 83 | Venezuela...... eccccccccce 25) 
Danish 5 per Cents.......-- 100} | 


The accounts of the Bank of England for the week ending the 15th September 
exhibit, when compired with those of the preceding week, the following results— 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. Increase. Decrease. 
















BD... «0 ccesscesennsesancncecessosnceceses . £2,700 

Public Deposits .......2+++ eeccccccccccece . 757,010 —_— 
Other MepudltS.ccccccccccccccccccccccesces — £30,400 
Seven-day and other Bills * 6,757 — 
Government Securities, including Dead-weigh — — 
Other Securities ......ccecesscscceseccs ee 276,832 e = 
Notes unissued .... ee 404,420 seuss — 
Actual Circulation ...... eeccccce — eeeee 394,893 





IssvE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued ....esscccccccccccsececcevecece 2,670  eveee os 
Bullion «-ccccceccccccceeceeeeeeeeereseesene — eeeee —— 
This week. Last week. 
Total Bullion in both Departments ....+++++++ 14,860,473 «+++ 14,802,988 
Actual Circulation ..+ssccesecesecccceeeccees 18,701,158 e+e 19,096,051 





THE THEATRES. 

The tragedy of Velasco, with which the Marylebone Theatre has opened, 
does not give a very high idea of American dramatic literature. Perhaps 
in no work of the kind is an utter want of all uniformity of tone more de- 
cidedly apparent. The author—we understand, a very young man—has 
evidently been much struck with the perplexities of the hero and heroine 
in Corneille’s celebrated tragedy of the Cid. The embarrassment of a young 
gentleman, who to avenge an insulted parent kills the father of his be- 
trothed, and the embarrassment of the lady herself, who cannot help lov- 
ing as ardently as ever in spite of the homicide, was certainly a tempting 
basis for declamation and dramatic casuistry. Accordingly, the hero and 
heroine with their respective fathers, and the whole story of insult and ven- 
geance, have been taken out of the French play, much in the same shape 
as Corneille designed them. However, while so far pleased with Corneille, 
the author has been equally displeased with his simplicity and his catas- 
trophe. He therefore introduces the story with an act about the hero's 
banishment and pardon, and an exhibition of devotion on the part of the 
lady, somewhat in the tone of Hugo's Ernani. With the second act Cor- 
neille’s story fairly begins; but it is soon evident that the stately grief of 
Rodrigo on killing his mistress’s father could not satisfy the American 
adapter. Rodrigo feels that he is a man in an unhappy position, and offers 
his life to his mistress as a compensation for the injury he has unwillingly 
done; but he does not, nor could he according to the Castilian code of 
honour, look upon himself as a mere criminal. Now Velasco, as the 
American Rodrigo is called, falls into an agony of remorso, which 
could only belong to an ordinary assassin; and his ebullitions are 
set off by a thunder-storm in the background. Thus, the fundamen- 
tal sentiment is made to yield to a very commonplace stage-effect. 
In Corneille’s play, Chiméne, faithful to the principle of honour, per- 
secutes the Cid as long as she can, in spite of her love, and only mar- 
ries him when she cannot do otherwise. The American avoids the mar- 
riage, which, though founded on history, is a little awkward; but, while 
carefully shunning a doubtful point, he plunges headlong into great incon- 
sistencies. Isidora—so Chiméne is rechristened—appears as the persecutor 
of Velasco; but presently she drops her character, and determines to marry 
him,—though she is bound to vengeance by an oath made to her dyin 
father, though she fancies she sees that father’s ghost reproving her, me 
though her brother endeavours to prevent the nuptials by the most fearful 
menaces. Thus, Chiméne’s individuality is destroyed altogether. Indeed, 
the instant he quits the path of Pierre Corneille,—who, though his play 
is somewhat monotonous, certainly knew what he was about,—the Ameri- 
can author seems to be actuated by no motive except that of introducing 
palpable melodramatic effects at any cost. He exposes Chiméne to some 
danger from an unruly cousin, for the mere purpose of making Velasco 
run in and defend her against some half-dozen assailants; and he suddenly 


| elevates the insignificant character of a brother into an instrument of 


avenging wrath, whose office it is to stab Velasco at the nuptial feast, and 
mix a cup of poison which Isidora swallows at the proper moment. 

In calculating upon the effect which certain situations will produce on 
a mixed audience, the author has shown some foresight; for those very 
scenes which are completely independent of Corneille are those that 
brought down the most applause on Monday night. Had he aimed solely 


| at three-act melodrama, he weuld have produced a much better piece. 


But he has got two elements which refuse to combine, and the sense of 
this disunion must be painful to all who have a feeling for dramatic sym- 
metry. The principal characters are played by Mr. Davenport and Miss 
F. Vining with good melodramatic effect; and indeed such parts are sus- 
ceptible of nothing more. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Liverpool, 18th September 1849. 

Sin—I read with interest an articie in the last number of the Spectator on the 
subject of change of surname; but wish to call your attention to a fact, of which 
you do not appear to be aware, and which indeed is not generally known, that such 
a change can be legally made by any person without either Royal or Parliament: 
authority—in fact, by the angle assumption of another name, accompanied wi 
circumstances sufficient to give such assumption necessary notoriety. 

The very usual direction in wills and other legal instruments, that a person shall 
by the Sovereign’s licence, or by act of Parliament, assume a particular name, has 
probably given rise to the impression that those are the only means by which the 
change of name can be made: but there are several recent decisions at law—one 
as to an indictment for felony; another on the validity of a marriage; and two 
others with reference to the due compliance with the directions of a wil! for the 
change of name, which will did not specify the means to be used—where the as- 


| sumption and use of a new name by a person, of his own authority alone, was held 


to be a legal change of name. 

I will not further occupy either your space or your readers’ attention, but refer 
both you and them to an article in the eighteentth number of the Law Re- 
view, (February 1849,) in which the reasons and authorities for the above position 
are fairly and fully stated. 

. lam, Sir, your obedient servant, An ATTORNEY. 

({ How far is this change of name consistent with the continuation and preser- 
tvaion of personal and hereditary rights? Perhaps our correspondent can say. 
The subject is worth investigation. } 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Sir—I regret that I had not earlier in the week an opportunity of sending you 


| a few remarks on the subject of “Gratuities to Railway Porters”; but, though 


unavoidably precluded from making a full reply to your article on that subject in 
last Spectator, I must at the eleventh hour beg that you will insert this in cor- 
rection of one of your statements. The railway porters are prohibited, not from 
“expecting” but from “receiving” any gratuity or fee; and in the most emphatic 
terms the railway servants are warned that any infringement of this order will 
“ meet with instant dismissal.” I should like, as Mr. Midshipman Easy says, “to 
argue the point with you”; but, it being Friday afternoon, it would, 1 suppose, 
be too exigeant to send you a more lengthy communication. 

I ought to inform you, that a second letter which I wrote to the Times has not 
for some editorial reason, been inserted in that journal. I am sorry for it; for i 
am certain that the public generally will, without the slightest illiberality or lack 
of generosity, agree with my view of the question. 

am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Tue TRAVELLER BY THE Eastern Counties Rainway. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE VIOLETS OF STATESMANSHIP. 
“ Betren late than never ” 
knowledge of a thing which is out of date. Few things are more 
vexing to regretful memory than the late discovery of a reciprocal 
—_— unsuspected when‘it could have been blessed. Something 
ike that is the publication of the letter from the Marquis of 
Anglesey to Lord Cloncurry, which discloses a positive and 
liberal policy in the discarded Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in 1835. 
Lord Anglesey was always deemed “ Liberal” ; his injunction, 
“ Agitate, agitate, agitate!” indicated a highly popular reliance 
on popular influences : but it is not till 1849 that we discover the 
whole extent of his popular aspirations. 





is a maxim that scarcely applies to | 


| French could plant in 1848 and Lamartine “ immortalize” - 
? 


He would have reduced 


the Appropriation-clause to practice, and would evidently have | 


superseded the whole of the Repeal agitation, with the conse- 
quent hinderances to peaceful industry, all by a truly active 
liberality. 
set aside. But why was he set aside so easily ’—Because he did 
not manfully avow his opinions and purpose, 

But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 

Feed on his damask tablecloth ; 
that is, suffered his declarations of policy to find their limit in 
dinner-table conversations and private letters. The world knew 
that he was liberally disposed, but not to the extent and definite 
purpose set forth in his now-published letter. 

It is the modern etiquette to have these reserves. It is not 
bienséance for statesmen to speak right out in the forum ; but they 
must mince their purpose, make their counsel impersonal, and re- 
duce themselves to an average—a particle in an aggregate. 
not polite for men to take the distinct and separate parts of the 
orators of old, but their force is expended in periphrasis. Had 
Cicero lived in our time, he would have called Cataline “ the 


Why was it not so’—Because Lord Anglesey was | 





a part, and may know that what they are fighting for 
shed, is decreed, all in its good time. ' 
The other day, one of last year’s “trees of liberty ” 
down in the Place de la Bastile,—a mournful omen to the soldi 
of liberty! Humboldt, looking across long ages, sees the reo 
that govern that blustering wind—he sees the Bastile swe : 
away, the Republic, the Restoration, the Dynasty of the Bou 
geoisie, and now this miserable tree typifying such liberty as the 
beyond, borne on the winds of Time, whose stream ¢; but 

4 ’ e ne ‘ ’ stream cannot be 
turned back, is the liberty which despots cannot hinder and reyo. 
lutionists cannot snatch, Sitting in the narrow circle of his 
King’s court, Humbolit expounds the laws of the Kosmos, and 
proclaims the future consummation of human science in the free 
government of man. 

If ever there was a typical man, it is he who still lives with 
us; whose new gifts are still awaited with expectant gratitude 
The universe exists, boundless and eternal; and he has looked 
upon it—it has been his, mortal thing creeping upon this earth of 
ours, to look forth upon the universe in time and space, and to 
open for his kind that vast and wondrous vision, in ail its beauty 
—not only to their knowledge, but to their affections. It hag 


to blood. 


was blown 


| been his to show, that the political fate of man rests, as to its es. 


| practical tolerant virtue, of the honest and kindly man. 


sential progress, on the changeless laws of that universe; his to 
show that the wisdom of the seer and the station of the court mi- 
nister may be united with the unpretending good-nature, the 
His own 
personal success illustrates his philosophy: he has succeeded in 
small things without forfeiting success in great; he has played 


| his part in daily life without forgetting eternity; he has served 


It is | 


honourable gentleman,” and Demosthenes would have levelled | 
5 . ? 2 ” . . 
rose-water deprecations—“ spirited protests ” at ‘a neighbouring | 


potentate.” 

Mediocrity enjoys a splendid prominence by favour of this 
courteous mode; where mountains waive their altitude, the 
valley is not cast into shade, and the plain enjoys a quasi- 
mountainousness. Statesmen politely affect to be mediocre, and 
are mediocre. As men do not wear their hearts upon their 
tongues, not even they who are frank but speak in uniform, there 
is no distinguishing trait for popular judgment: to wear a badge 
of frankness, is reprobated as “popularity-hunting.” Hence the 
unaided public is fain to guess at the character of each individual, 
and desperate mistakes it commits. Lord Anglesey was thought 
only “a Whig and something more,” which used to mean a Whig 
with an eye to electioneering. Had he been known in 1835 as he 
is in 1849, he might have received the support which he then 
lacked, and England would have had valuable services. 

We complain that we lack “men”; but it seems that we may 
have them amongst us if they would only resume the speech of 
men. We may have mute inglorious Miltons political as well as 
poetical ; but as we are left to guessing, we suffer the Greys and 
Russells to step into the front rank. 

We not only support and reject our men at a guess, but act- 
ually are obliged to leave national policy to haphazard or to the 
whimsies of the mute statesmen. Men who shun publicity for 
its troublesomeness take shelter under the fashion of reserves; 
and we are universally in the dark as to the actual proceedings of 
our Government at home, and still more abroad. You cannot 
pretend to know what Lord Palmerston is really doing in any 
quarter of the globe; but in default of knowledge, you busy 
yourself in watching all his pleasantries, equivoques, and epi- 
grams, to discover a sense and guess at a purpose. Such is go- 
vernment in this “self-governed” nation: our statesmen do as 
they please; they plead that it is not comme il faut to explain 
what they are doing, till it is too late to remedy any mischance; 
they wrap up their meaning in phrases that can be turned either 
way; the nation daily pores over the Parliamentary columns 
in its morning newspaper, to make wild guesses how it is go- 
verning itself; and then, some twenty years too late, it dis- 
covers that it was doing what it did not mean by supporting the 
wrong men. 





HUMBOLDT’S BIRTHDAY. 

ALEXANDFR vON HumMBoLpT completed his eightieth year on 
Friday the 14th instant, and the announcement of his continued 
health and ynabated faculties is hailed with delight in every land. 
Few spectacles can be more cheering to the sight than the aged 
philosopher, wise, happy, and venerated. Humboldt is a living tri- 
umph over impossibilities, a reconciler of the irreconcilable. After 
wandering about the globe, not in the hurried career of the tour- 
ist, but in the patient scrutiny of the naturalist and the geologist 
—after twenty years spent in literary labours, at Paris, that would 
have blinded stronger men, building up books upon an enormous 
scale—he returns to find rest in a court; and yet again from that 
ungenial sphere he pours forth his bold philosophy in language 
unstinted and untarnished. 

Two truths often seem opposed to each other, or separately in- 
credible, till they are brought together: it has been Humboldt’s 
function to bring truths together, and expound their relations in 
time and space, 


and thus to rebuke many a needless conflict. | 


From him the despot and the revolutionary, the bigot and the | ; ; , 
sceptic, may learn the complement to laws of which they see only | ling this city with mourners, their absurdity must be apparent 


| time the weather underwent a marked and lasting change. 


kings, and borne consolation to the humblest and most oppressed 
by proclaiming the laws that govern kings, and discovering in 
the order of the Kosmos the charter of mankind, 





PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Tue recent history of cholera is fraught with instruction and en- 
couragement for the future, with matter for shame and contrition 
as regards the past. It is cheering to be assured that we are not 
left helplessly dependent on the mercy of the elements for the 
arrest of the pestilence; it is shameful that we have not made an 
earlier and better use of the means at our own command to that 
end. Last week was happily distinguished by a sudden great 
decrease in the rate of mortality in Londen; and about the same 
The 
mutual relation of these two facts may for aught we know have 
been much the same as that between Tenterden Steeple and the 
Godwin Sands; bat popular philusophy, which loves to explain 
the obscure by the unknown, seems disposed to link them together 
as ceuse and effect. Now, in the present vague and conjectural 
state of our knowledge as to the intimate nature of cholera, it is 
impossible to determine how far the mitigation of the epidemic 
may have been due to atmospheric changes. We may set down 
an indefinite quantity, something or nothing, to the credit of that 
kind of influence, and for all the residue we must hold ourselves 
indebted to human agency. Additional means for the ex. 
tinction of cholera have been employed with commensurate 
success; a very large known amount of illness having been 
relieved, and an unknown amount of mortality having been un- 
doubted!y prevented. In the fifteenth week of the pestilence, 
after it had destroyed more than twelve thousand victims in the 
Metropolis, the Board of Health succeeded in introducing a sys- 
tem of visitation from house to house into some few districts, 
The result of this partial and imperfect experiment was most 
striking. Within the first weck of their labours the visiters dis- 
covered and brought under immediate treatment 7,819 cases of 
totally neglected ‘diarrhoea, about five per cent of which already 
exhibited the peculiar rice-water fluid incident to cholera; but of 
the whole number of cases so detected, only 25 passed the pre- 
monitory stave and assumed the appearance of contirmed cholera. 

“Why not sooner?” is a question that must already have 
rushed to the lips ef every one who reads this plain statement. 
Why was so much time wasted? why were twelve thousand per- 
sons suffered to perish before the only ellicient means were taken 
to stop the progress of the plague! Te answer is, because 
feeble purblind Government has been pleased to cail into ex- 
istence a Board of Health to which is denied the power of 
promptly enforcing measures the most indispensable for the 
prevention of pestilence ; and because, throuzh an_unfore 
tunate combination of circumstances, in most of the London 
unions, along with the guardianship of the public purse, a virtual 
power also of lite and death over their fellow citizens is given, 
to a few vulgar, ignorant, and obstinate men. Two chief 
reasons for opposing or evading the orders of the B yard of Health 
seem to float hazily before the muddled brains of these parish 
busybodies. First, there is a saving of expense to be effected ; 
and secondly, a stand is to be made for a Lriton’s sacred right to 
die if he pleases, and to be buried in his own parish churchyard, 
in spite of any newfangled notions to the contrary. Now as for 
the right to die like a dog, let it by all means be conceded to 
those who choose to insist on it, provided always it be understood 
not to carry with it a right to become a source of pestilence and 
death for others, or to burden others with the maintenance of 
widows and orphans made such for the sake of a crotchety no- 
tion of dignity or a freak of suicidal perversity, And as for 
the economical motives that have been instrumental in fil- 
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to any man whose intellectual capacity reaches to the height of 
counting correctly the halfpence in his till. The cholera funerals 
in the Metropolis alone, it is stated, have already cost a public ex- 

nditure of not less than 50,000/. Through withholding the 
timely expenditure of 30/. for sanatory purposes, the parish of St. 
Ethelburga has in one instance brought upon itself an estimated 
charge of 420/. for the maintenance of one widow and twelve or- 
hans. The parish of Lambeth was, up to August 27th, already 
burdened with 61 widows and 226 orphans, all left helpless by 
the visitations of cholera. _ Other parishes have suffered in pro- 

rtion. Such is the thrift practised by our parish financiers. 
Thecretical questions have been raised, and must be decided ac- 
cording to the force of the evidence ; but in the mean time order 
js better than confusion, partial knowledge than ignorance not 
partial. The opponents which contumacious parishes have put 
forward to resist central authority are not of such intellectual 
standing and scientific fame as by their simple weight to bear 
down the judgment and influence of the responsible officers in 
Whitehall. 


THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, versus LORD GREY’S 
CONVICT-COLONISTS. 

ReseEvxion is the term that properly characterizes the position 
of the Cape colony—rebellion against the Imperial Government 
asit is actually administered. Yes, the word is rebellion, although 
the demeanour of the colonists is self-possessed and decorous ; 
although the resistance is not one of a party against the authori- 
ties which usually administer the laws, but a resistance of the 
whole colony; although the chief officer administering the local 
government sympathizes with the resistance. The generally 
peaceful bearing of the colonists does not detract from the force of 
the opposition; quite the reverse. The wonderful unanimity of 
opinion has no doubt saved many overt signs of the rebellious 
spirit; but some symptoms are not to be mistaken. Among the 
meetings which were held in all parts of the colony, to remon- 
strate and to organize resistance, one of the largest at Cape 
Town, and another very large one at Graham’s Town, were held 
on the 4th of July—the anniversary of the independence of the 
United States of America. The general concurrence of the 
bankers, merchants, and traders of the colony, to refuse cash, 
credit, and goods, for fulfilling Government contracts, exceeds in 
the troublesomeness of the anncyance the American declaration 
of non-consumption. The women were adding their remonstrance 
to that of every class. The press appears to be unanimous, dif- 
fering only in the degrees between settled resolve and flagrant 
rebellion. ‘ The public” was of the same mind; as we see when 
the very few exceptions, gentlemen who were inclined to tem- 
porize in order that “ her Majesty’s Government might be carried 
on,” were hissed, hooted, and kicked. They had consented to ac- 
cept posts which had been vacated in the Legislative Council; 
several members of that body setting a formidable example of re- 
fusing to serve under a “Convict Government.” Resignations 
of that kind were recorded from day to day with exultation. 
And to crown the universal accord, the Governor himself openly 
avowed his sympathy with the opposition. 

Although inaccessible to fear and faithful to his Sovereign, Sir 
Harry Smith had seen fit to make a series of concessions, under 
the pressure of a public opinion that was clearly becoming more 
manifest in iis strength. It does not appear that the colonists 
were emboldened by these concessions to encroach, but that they 
were from the first resolved to be effectually rid of the disgrace 
and danger to the social welfare of the colony, involved in any 
admission of convicts. At each point the worthy soldier endea- 
voured to make a stand on behalf of the authority intrusted to 
him; but as the pressure continued, he successively gave way 
from each : 
asort to demoralize the colony—then promised that they should 
not be dispersed, but only assigned to persons applying for large 
numbers—then, that they should be strictly detained in custody 
—then, that they should be lodged in the hulks—then, that they 
should not be removed at all from the vessel in which they were 
to arrive: and each point was yielded except the last—when the 
colonists wanted the Governor to send the ship away, he refused 
to do that, as being beyond the limits of his Jurisdiction. In all 
this there can be no doubt that the Governor yielded under com- 
pulsion; but his perception of the necessity probably saved no 
small amount of bloodshed. 

It is evident that the colonists were drawing very detrimental 
contrasts between the singleminded Governor and the equivocat- 
ing statesmen of the Colonial Office. They had conceived the 
very lowest opinion of the morality and frankness of the states- 
men in Downing Street. They inter from the facts a settled in- 
tention to convert the colony into a penal settlement. The boys 
from the Philanthropic Society are now found to be, in eighteen 
cases cut of thirty-five, convicted criminals under a conditional 
pardon: although most of us in England knew as much, in 
the Cape they did not—they were deceived; and now they dis- 
cover that it must have been “a plot.” The criminals from Ber- 
muda were to be mere political offenders; but the authentic state- 
ments show that of the number sent out there were several ticket- 
of-leave men. ‘That is not all: Lord Grey has also endeavoured 
to steal a march upon the colony by making it a receptacle for 
Tegimental offenders against military discipline. He professed to 
offer the colonists an experiment; but they tind that he has taken 
steps, in various directions, to anticipate and override their choice. 
They have ceased to believe the Colonial Office upon its word; 


he assured the colonists that the convicts were not of 


| they complain of the garbling of public documents, and treat the 

| Secretary of State as unworthy of belief. 

| Beyond that disgraceful and humbling position, the course be- 

| fore the Downing Street Government is embarrassing. ‘To en- 
force the landing of convicts against the feeling of the colony 
might scarcely be safe; to retract would be to give a very start- 
ling confirmation of the official hint thrown out last session, that 
if colonies were to resist enough, the institution of convictism 
would not be forced upon them. The example could not fail to 
have effect elsewhere. In New South Wales, for instance, the 
repugnance of the Capemen to receive the convicts, their obvious 
sense of degradation in being forced to do so, and their successful 
resistance, must have an influence very detrimental to the author- 
ity of the Government; not less so in Van Diemen’s Land: Ca- 
nada would see a weaker colony than herself successful in rebel- 
lion ; so would Jamaicaand British Guiana. This dilemma is no 
fault of the colonists; their position is plain and simple enough : 
it is the fault of those who have counted too readily on the weak- 
ness of the Cape. 

The official excuse is put by the Times, which is pro hac vice a 
Ministerial journal. On Saturday last, it naively asked— 

“When the colonists next hold a monster meeting, like the first French Revolu- 
tionists, in a shower of rain, we wish they would favour us with satisfactory 
replies. 1. What are we to do with our convicts? 2. What is the good of a 
colony? Unless a criminal is sentenced to death or perpetual imprisonment, 
he must be some time turned loose somewhere or other; and as fur as he is con- 
cerned, he had much better have a fresh start in a colony. To turn him loose at 
home, is simply making England a penal settlement. That isno visionary danger. 
lhe forgats of the Continent are everywhere the chief agents of revolution, and a 
few thousand such men would be a formidable addition to the dangerous classes of 
this metropolis. Yet the Colonies are not altogether unconcerned in our domestic 
peace and prosperity. Why are they not to share the common burden? This 
brings us to the second question—the use of a colony. Cui bono? We have 
recently spent 2,000,0002. for the Cape of Good Hope, for no other object that 
this country was aware of except to give the colonists a little more elbow-room 
and rid them of some troublesome neighbours. Nobody in England knew any- 
thing of the quarrel till the colonists were in the thick of it and the bills were 
coming in. The colonists embarked in it hastily, not to say gladly. They had 
to undergo some inconvenience and some hardships; but the expenditure of 
2,000,000L of British money amongst them was some sort of compensation. 
The fruits of the contest were theirs; we paid the piper. But while we are allowed 
to pay 2,000,0002 we may not send two hundred juvenile delinquents or re- 
formed convicts. There is a peculiar hardship in the case, for there hap- 
pens to be a relation between the two figures, the money and the men. Our bur- 
dens produce our distress, and our distress our crime. It is our debt that clogs 
our industry and obstructs the channels of employment; and it would not be too 
much to say that every million of that debt generates at least a hundred crimi- 
nals. When a colony therefore adds to our debt, common justice requires that it 
should take the consequent burden of crime. If it refuses to do so—and we can- 
not be surprised at its reluctance—there remains the question, which presents it- 
self with a daily increasing force, What is the good of a colony ?” 

This is the official apology, that was scouted when Lord Grey 
first essayed its virtue; and the 7imes gave a second dose of it on 
Tuesday. The colonies would bear their “ share” of the criminal 
burden, if they had to deal only with their own criminals. Sup- 
posing we had no colonies,—a supposition by no means so extra 
vagant as would once have been thought,—we should be com- 
pelled to provide for that criminal population which our bad ar- 
rangements so greatly tend to multiply ; and surely it is a most 
unsatisfactory argument, to say that we are forced to endanger 
great sections of the Colonial empire because we lack the in- 
telligence or the disposition to contrive a plan for disposing 
of our own criminals at home. As to the debt, the Border 
war was forced upon the colonists by the absurd policy of the 
Colonial Office; which plays fast and loose with the ignorant but 
cunning tribes of savages on the border. If we had left the 
colon’s 8 alone, they would soon have made the British flag feared 
by those tribes, without any very costly war. And if the war 
was a wrong war, where was the Imperial authority in permitting 
it? The Imperial Government is responsible for the war; and 
the taxpayers of England, who are responsible for appointing the 
Ministers of the Imperial Government, are justly left to “ pay 
the piper.” 

“ What is the good of a colony,” asks the 7imes, if not to re- 
ceive the forcats of England? And it backs the question with 
a circuitous plea about the National Debt. The journalist could 
answer the question well enough, but he is obliged to assume an 
official ignorance of the fact, that the use of colonies is, to receive 
colonists and emigrants ; and that by that grand process, of con- 
verting the redundant labourers of the United Kingdom into co- 
lonial consumers of British produce, colonization does more to 
diminish our burdens at home, both fiscal and criminal, than all 
the convictism that we could force upon them. The Ministerial 
journalist twits the Cape with having displayed “less energy and 
spirit” than colonies “ twenty or thirty years younger,” to wit 
“ Australia” and “ New Zealand”; designations somewhat diffi- 
cult to understand on account of the dates and the geographical 
vagueness. ‘Those Colonial dependencies, says the Zimes, have 
absorbed 100,000 emigrants sent out by means of the Colonial 
labour-fund : and who is the author of that fund’?—Certainly not 
the Colonial Office, upon whose reluctant adoption the measures 
were forced; and who has prevented the honest emigration of 
which the Cape colonists are so desirous? This is the old habit 
of Downing Street—to charge the Colonies with the sins of the 
Office and the consequences thereof, and to take credit on account 
of the very measures which the Othce opposes. The occurrences 
at the Cape will create no surprise among those who are ac- 
quainted with Colonial affairs: the fear may awaken the public 
to a sense of the mode in which those affairs are conducted. 
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ETIQUETTE OF THE CRIMINAL COURTS. 
FAIRNEss may once have been the object of certain peculiarities 
in the administration of English criminal law; but that tradi- 
tional object is lost in what has become sheer mannerism—a me- 
chanical caricature of merciful consideration. It is a reaction 
upon the practice, not very ancient, of putting a prisoner to the 
torture to make him confess ; and the reaction has gone to the op- 
posite extreme—the object is now to prevent him from confessing. 

Look at the treatment of the Mannings. The first thing the 
Police Inspector who seizes the wife at Edinburgh does, is to 
“ caution her against criminating herself”; and in so doing he 
only behaves strictly according to rule. Brought to London and 
put before the principal officer of the Police-station, she is interro- 
gated ; but, according to the modern mode, when the prisoner was 
“ put to the question,” the intervals of the interrogation were not 
filled up by twists at the thumbscrew or pulls at the rack, but by 
sips at a cup of coffee; evidently given to sustain her under the 
painful operation of accounting for her movements, so that she 
might be fortified against letting out “anything that would 
criminate herself.” Thus again, when there is a question of 
sending the husband and wife to trial, there is a great palaver 
about their having the very best counsel and plenty of time to 
arrange the defence. The defence, if one exists to rebut the tes- 
timony already divulged, must be equally well known and of a 
very imposing kind. But evidently the meaning is, that they 
ought to have command of the utmost professional ingenuity, not 
to develop but to involve the evidence. The great apprehension 
is, not lest they should escape from justice, but lest they should 
be found out. The delay gives the prisoners one specific and 
valuable chance: important witnesses may die, as in this Man- 
nings case one has already died ; and, consistently with the practice 
that is so painfully careful in the prisoner’s interest and so lax in 
the opposite interest, the depositions of that witness, it appears, 
had not received his signature, and the evidence is lost ! 

Then, what becomes of the “example,” about which lawmakers 
profess to be so anxious ? The postponement granted in order that 
the accused may have every chance of getting off, will in this case 
delay the trial till next term: the interest in it already flags ; and 
by next term, whatever the result, the example will be effectually 
separated from the crime to which it should apply : the connex- 
ion may be known intellectually, but it will not be fv/t—the feel- 
ings about the crime and the feelings about retribution will be 
disconnected. But, however precious to lawmakers, example is of 
second importance to the dealers in law. 

Law proceedings are conducted as if they were a game for the 
recreation and profit of lawyers, whose sport is also lucre, like that 
of the professional pallone-players in Italy ; the prisoner being the 
ball. Presiding over the contest sits the judge, once a professional 
player himself. The grand object is, not to arrive at the truth 
and enforce justice, but to see that the match be played out accord- 
ing to the rules of the game. It may be answered, indeed, that 
justice is so wide of the matter, so little connected with law pro- 
ceedings, and so much the creature of imagination, that it would 
be idle romance to suffer any distraction from that alien and uto- 
pian idea: and there is a good deal of force in the answer. 
‘ Justice,” like “ commerce,” is only a term for a particular 
game ; and the custom of the country is, that those who have done 
& greater amount of wrong, or in some cases a greater amount of 
right, than the law recognizes and sanctions, shall be punished 
by being made the sport of the wigged law-players. The game 
has a peculiar incident—that both performers are sure to win! 
Yes ; but that is not soinexplicable, since the clients on both sides 
are sure to lose: in fact, they make up the stakes for which the 
gowned pugilists fight ; only that in this interesting game, a 
part of the stakes is reserved even for the beaten player. 

Now we see why the law is so considerate to the prisoner. By 
being sustained well with good cheer, he affords the more sport— 
as a well-fed stag, whom in modern chase the hounds pursue 
but do not slay ; and by shielding him against being found 
out—giving him plenty of “law,” as it is pleasantly termed—you 
increase the interest of the game, which is the business of the 
law-players, and so work upon the backers or clients to heap up 
the larger stakes. 


MANUFACTURE OF PAINTINGS. 
FRAUDULENT traffic in spurious works of art is no novelty, ex- 
cept to the public and the Lord Mayor. Mr. Herring has dis- 
covered that persons make copies or imitations of his pictures, 
and lage them off upon ill-judging customers. The practice de- 
frauds the purchaser, who buys rubbish in lieu of a thing valu- 
able; Mr. Herring, whose customer is intercepted; and the un- 
initiated public, which is taught that such productions as the un- 
real Herrings merit what judges say of the genuine article. The 
— disclosure only makes known what the well-informed have 

nown constantly; and Mr. Herring has but anticipated the 
honours of a Raphael or a Titian. It is a compliment to be ac- 
counted worth forging ; although the practice is common enough. 
Supply is called forth by demand: there is a vast demand, not 
for good pictures, but for pictures bearing famous names; and 
accordingly there is a supply of pictures bearing famous names. 
Your dilettante purchaser, in nine cases out of ten, purchases the 
mame, not the picture, which is a mere vehicle for the name. 
Hence the immense trade in counterfeits: the low class of pic- 
ture-dealers is created by the low class of pretending dilettanti— 
@ vicious race. Pass a law forbidding a man to purchase a pic- 
ture unless he knows that it is good, and why it is so, and you 








would soon abolish picture frauds. But as it is, you have th 
very leaders and “ commissioners” of the dilettante world chenn 
from among men who will understand a Greuze better than = 
Titian, and will buy a daub if a pedlar tells them that jg : 
Holbein. 

It seems that the artist’s signature on a picture is no good ge. 
curity, because it is “ written on linen,” os therefore the forge 
of it is not punishable. This looks rather like the sort of law 
that passes current on the theatrical stage than genuine Chance. 
law; but itis not for us to question it. Nor should the dean 
ture be requisite. Frauds like these could not be passed off jn 
literature: it is not the printing of “Edmund Burke” jn the 
titlepage of a book that could make the work of any Seriblerys 
pass current as that of the great Irishman, because hundreds of 
witnesses would at once step forward, fully capable of swearin 
to the negative, on the ground not of the name on the title but of 
the style and tissue of the writing. It is not by poking for, 
monograph, or scrutinizing the canvass at the back, that a fine 
picture should be known: it is in the sweep of the hand that 
Raphael writes his unmistakeable signature, in the light upon hig 
flesh that Titian defies forgery; and the same safeguard holds 
good with every artist who is a master and has a style. We 
have men who study books and the matter of books, who practise 
the application of hard and exact tests to the qualities of writing; 
but art is passed off as a matter of “taste”; the said “taste” 
being some inscrutable faculty—not mere aptitude, but com- 
plete power, innate and independent of knowledge ; so that igno. 
rance arrogates to itself the function of judgment, and undertakes 
to assay the gold of art without weights or chemical tests or 
science, or anything which is substantial, exact, and capable of 
being expressed in explicit terms. This ignorant arrogance js 
the true cause of picture frauds ; and the idea of invoking the aid 
of the police to protect it from delusion is ludicrous. A picture 
is worth its qualities, whatever the name of the painter; just as 
Waverley was worth the author’s reputation before his name was 
known. If you want to have a Herring only becasue it is a Her- 
ring, and do not know a Herring from a Greuze, confess your 
ignorance to yourself, and go straight to the only certain shop for 
the genuine article, the artist’s own house. 





HUMAN GOODS. 

SoMETHING to be carried and paid for—that is the conductorial 
idea of human beings. Something rather troublesome to pack, 
from its varying sizes, but not easily damaged; not forbidden, 
like caps, to be squeezed, nor like glass, to be shaken. This some- 
thing is to be carried somewhere—it does not, to the conductorial 
mind, much matter whither. It is the commonest thing in the 
world to be asked, in an omnibus galloping into Bayswater— 
“ Please, Sir, shall we soon be at Mile-End?” Apart from those 
extreme laches, the conductorial mind takes a very broad view of 
topography; Bayswater aforesaid, being a geographical expres- 
sion applicable to the whole region between St. John’s Wood and 
Brompton. Indeed, there are minds of such breadth that they 
look upon passengers only as things that go, independently of any 
destination—a something concentrated about the Bank, and to be 
dispersed at so much a head for that public service. A passen- 
ger is a piece of goods that belongs, by the law of bailment, not 
to himself, but to the conductor. Conductors fight for passengers 
as boys for windfall apples ; the poor passenger, especially if it 
be a woman, often being injured in the contest. A case is re- 
ported this week, of a lady who was thus the subject of conflict, 
and was much damaged. We have seen parent and child seized 
by rival cads, and lodged in separate vehicles, kicking and 
screaming like fowls put into a market-basket—screaming like 
hen and chickens sent to different market-towns, and as remorse- 
lessly sundered. 

These practices are not peculiar to the omnibus era—we remem- 
ber them in those palwontological days when stage-coaches plied 
to Richmond. Nor are the traits confined to the stage-coach 
class, but they are found in all the vehicular genus, up to the 
railway company. A passenger is not, in the eyes of that class, 
an intelligent but only a portable being. Companies compete 
just now tor long fares, and you can go cheaply from Edinburgh 
to London, from Manchester to London, &c.; but in paying your 
fare you transform yourself to mere luggage, without independent 
will. You must not alter your mind and get down at an inter- 


| mediate station: you may go from Edinburgh to Birmingham 


for 62s.; but you cannot get down at Derby, which is not so far 
by forty-one miles, under penalty of paying half a guinea more. 
A correspondent of the 7'imes presents this case. But it belongs 
to the limited view which the vehicular class takes of the portable 
class. 

We must not too seriously reproach the vehicular classes with 
their limited view, since the same fault is common to all profes- 
sional classes. To the lawyer, man is a litigant creature—his 
normal state is that which good Isaac Watts erroneously ascribes 
to bears alone; to the statesman, so called, man is a taxpaying 
class—a sort of fiscal cow ; to the political economist, a machine; 
to the Malthusian, a creature liable to marry but susceptible of 
checks; to the Poor-law philosopher, a vexatious necessity, 
whose normal state is a gruel contentment. Every profession 
has its own view of human nature. Mankind is the fare, its con- 
ductor the unfair. Your conductor, of whatsoever class, recognizes 
the passenger; but as for will or passion—if it comes to that he 
will summon you. 
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WELD’S LIFE OF FRANKLIN.* 

Tue autobiography of Franklin, especially the earlier portion, is one of 
the most attractive memoirs extant. It is not fruitful in wild adven- 
ture and stirring dangers ; it does not contain any of those curious and 
even terrible pictures of mental struggles which some religious auto- 
biographies exhibit; nor has it the rich and various learning or the 
scholar’s philosophy that characterizes Gibbon's life of himself: but it 
excels everything of the kind in a naturalness whose easy simplicity 
almost amounts to polish. It has also a wider attraction. The first- 
mentioned works interest te mass of mankind through their imagina- 
not at all from experience, not much from sympathy. People at | 

e have little to do with the dangers and escapes of the adventurer, | 
the disorders of a religious mind, or the pertinacious studies of Gibbon, | 
his various inquiries after an historical subject, and the mixture of | 
literature, life, and disquisition, that form the attraction of his auto- | 
biography. The humblest apprentice or artisan can identify himself | 
with Franklin, from the similarity of early condition, and make his life 
a stimulus and to some extent a guide. It illustrates the truth of some- | 
body’s remark, that if any one would simply put down the circumstances | 
of his career, an interesting book might be made. There is little or no- | 

















thing in the incidents of Franklin's early life differing from that of any 
spirited youth who is thrown upon the world and shifts from place to 
place in pursuit of a living or an opening. Thousands and thousands of 
mechanics, “ commercial gentlemen,” and tradesmen, whose business 
leads them much about, daily meet with more adventures than Franklin ; 
and thousands suffer as many privations as he underwent, either at home | 
at Boston, or as a runaway apprentice in search of work at New York | 
and Philadelphia, or in his first trip to England. The colonial manners | 
of the first half of last century add nothing to the interest, for they are | 
very slightly marked, and are not more curious in themselves than the | 
manners of the same period at home; though he falls in with several 
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petent was not large, considering his abilities and various avocations - 
when he placed his whole available means at the disposal of Congress 
some quarter of a century later, they amounted but to four thousand 
pounds. We do not mean that he was unsuccessful, as printer, store- 
keeper, and newspaper-editor, but that he was not successful enough to 
“point a [money] moral.” Barristers and physicians in plenty, traders, 
manufacturers or merchants by the hundred, in any age, nation, or city, do 
far more than Franklin did in the “getting on” way. A railway director, 
or any other unscrupulous speculator, will make more money by a single 
hit than Franklin ever did in a decade. The true point of admiration 
about him is the unceasing energy with which he cultivated his mind 
under every disadvantage of adverse circumstances, and the systematic 
manner in which be did it. Many youths with a taste for reading wil} 
steal time from amusements or from sleep to peruse books: but this is 
passive work ; the book amuses or interests. Franklin daboured at his 
studies to acquire knowledge or form a style, after a day devoted to hard 
work. 

After all, however, it was his genius, favoured by circumstances, that 
made him so eminent as a politician, and his genius alone which made him 
so distinguished as a philosopher and author. He was also a genius of a 
peculiar kind. He could not rise to those large truths which require 
imagination as well as reason ; for although not devoid of invention, we 
believe it will be found to rise no higher than parody. He had no voca- 
tion for comprehensive philosophy that promised no direct advantage ; he 
valued knowledge only for its worth. He could not, indeed, make light- 


| ning useful, but by means of his conductors he turned it to a useful ac- 


count. His other discoveries had mostly a directly profitable end, and 
of a rather cozy kind ; something to increase one’s carnal comforts, often 
with “a public effect,” as in lighting, cleansing, and watering towns, but 
rising from the particular to the general. Individual comfort or gain was 
at the bottom of his schemes. Indeed, several of them were so petty, that 
but for the homely grace and appropriateness of his style to his topic, 
they would become ludicrous: as it is, they excite a smile. 

For a man to obtain a great and permanent reputation, it is not o ly 


curious characters, whom their “ misfortunes” (in Sam Slick’s phrase) | requisite that he should be the type of a large class of men or prins ‘ple 
had driven to America, yet similar people may be found in any large | of action, but that he should be the originator as well. This was the 
business town. Two peculiarities must be noted for the warning of com- | case with Franklin. Robertson, in one of those compliments which men 0 
mon autobiographers. The shrewdness and quiet humour of the man, | genius pay to one another, speaks of Adam Smith as having turned the 
the transparent clearness and homely finish of his style, give a literary | abstract inquiries of philosophy to the practical purposes of life. This, no 
quality to the book. A more powerful source of general attraction is to | doubt, he did, on the comprehensive scale adapted to the ancient system 


be found in his subsequent eminence. It is this, we suspect, that in- 
duces us to fullow with so much inverest the story of his family squabbles, 
his difficulties when he had run away from home, the struggles he had to 
maintain himself, the sorry way in which it was for some time done, and | 
the difficulties he encountered, as well as the persevering industry that | 
overcame them. The source of the Thames, and probably of the Nile or 
the Niger, may not be nearly so beautiful as the fountains of many in- 
significant streams; it is the after course of those great rivers which im- 
parts interest to their origin. 

The autobiography of Franklin was intended by himself, and is fre- 
quently instanced by others, as the moral of perseverance, industry, and 
temperance. These qualities were no doubt great means of his advance- 
ment, both in natural philosophy and in life; but we must beware of | 
overstraining even virtue, or of recommending special instances as gene- 
ral rules ; for they will certainly disappoint. Though spoken of as vir- 
tues of the mind, the body has something to do both with industry and 
temperance. A good constitution is nearly all in all, if they are 
to be carried to any great extent. The stimulus of a duty or a passion | 
might enable a person to labour for a time as Franklin did when he be- 
gan business ; but instead of living to eighty-five, very many would pre- 
maturely break down. It was not drinking water, but native strength, 
that enabled him to perform the feat at Watt's printing-house, near 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, of carrying “up and down stairs a large form of 
types in each hand, when others [who drank beer] carried but one in both 
hands.” Temperance, too, is partly a constitutional and individual affair. 
Many, no doubt, eat and drink more than they require, or than does them 
good; but they live longer on the average than those who practise tem- | 
perance perforce. The following diet might support a fanatic in a hermit’s | 
cell, or a lunatic in Bedlam for a few years; or it might serve Franklin 
as a means of bravado; but we doubt whether even he would or could | 
have lived upon it long—certainly not in strength. When he first started 
the Pennsylvania Gazetie, in 1729, his biting style made him enemies. | 

“It is related of Franklin, that, some of his patrons taking exceptions to his | 
course, he invited them to sup with bim, and talk the matter over. The only | 
provision which he made for supper was a pitcher of water, and two coarse meal | 

ddings, vulgarly denominated saw-dust. When he found, as he expected, that | 

is fastidious friends could not master such fare, he gave them the moral of the 
acted parable, in these words: ‘ My friends, any one who can subsist, as I can, on | 
saw-dust pudding and water, needs no man’s patronage.’ ” | 

Perseverance is perhaps more within our command, or at least the con- | 
tinuous pursuit of something or other. Whether the effective attention 
which imparts spirit and secures success is altogether a matter of mere 
will, or mental resolve, may be questioned. The devotion to a subject, 
the feeling of mission which seems to characterize all really great men, 
the continuing energy they exhibit through good or evil report, and amid 
obscurity or disappointment, is, we suspect, an affair of constitution, or of 
organization. 

‘ Nor, though the assertion may seem strange to some, does Franklin’s 
life appear to furnish what may be called a good business moral. In this 
point of view he is certainly not a very extraordinary instance of success, 
notwithstanding his unceasing industry and parsimony, with the oppor- 
tunities offered for making money in a colony,—which, however, in those 
unspeculative days, seem to have been far less than now. He retired from 
active business between forty and fifty, with a fortune which though com- 

* Benjamin Franklin, his Autobiography ; with a Narrative of his Public Life and 


Services, by the Reverend H. Hastings Weld. With numerous Designs by J. G. Chap- 
man. Published by Harper, New York ; imported by Low, London. 
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| of philosophy, then in full vogue; but Franklin preceded him in point 


of time, and was, we think, the first who applied that knowledge of the 
operations of nature which we call natural philosophy to the purposes of 
individual snuggery and saving, or corporation utility,—how a better fire 
could be made with less fuel, how smoky chimnies might be cured, and 
how a better ventilation to street-lamps would give a better light by pre- 
venting the clouding of the glass. Franklin and Chesterfield, unknown to 
each other, originated the school of marketable morality. The great 
founders of the ancient systems of ethics required a course of action far too 
lofty for the mass of mankind; their disciples were to triumph over human 
weakness and external evils, or with a sect of the Stoics to deny that such 
a thing as external evil existed. Addison and his coadjutors stripped 
Virtue of the repulsive habit in which she was clothed by a stern philo- 
sophy or a priestly fanaticism, and presented her in a more attractive 
garb ; but, though not overlooking the temporal benefits that flow from a 
regular life, they recommended Virtue for herself, and inculcated purity 
and elevation of mind. As matters stood, neither of these schools was 
for the worlds of pleasure, fashion, and trade ; the inhabitants of each of 
which, a century ago, were of a much coarser and less passable kind than 
they are now. Chesterfield and Franklin, in their respective spheres, 
expounded an easier code of morals, by which gratifications might be in- 
dulged, credit preserved, and money made. Chesterfield, impressing on 
his son the importance of good repute, repeats to him an avowal he had 
heard Chartres make, that “though he would not give one fig for virtue, 
he would give ten thousand pounds for a good character, as he could 
make a hundred thousand by it.” Franklin, having converted several of 
his youthful companions to infidelity, learns to doubt the propriety of his 
course, or the use of his creed, because he had lost money by them. 

“ Before I enter upon my public appearance in business, it may be well to let 
you know the then state of my mind with regard to my principles and morals, that 
ee may see how far those influenced the future events of my life. My ts 

ad early given me religious impressions, and brought me through my childhood 
piously in the Dissenting way. But I was scarce fifteen, when, after doubting by 
turns several points, as I found them disputed in the different books I read, 1 
began to doubt of the revelation itself. Some books against Deism fell into my 
hands; they were said to be the substance of the sermons which had been preached 
at Boyle’s Lectures. It happened that they wrought an effect on me quite con- 
trary to what was intended by them; for the arguments of the Deists, which 
were quoted to be refuted, appeared to me much stronger than the refutations; in 
short, I soon became a thorough Deist. My arguments perverted some others, 
particularly Collins and Ralph; but, each of these having wronged me greatly 


| without the least compunction, and recollecting Keith’s conduct toward me, (who 


was another free-thinker,) and my own toward Vernon [he made use of some 
money he had to collect for him, eventually repaid] and Miss Read, which at 
times gave me great trouble, I began to suspect that this doctrine, though it 


| might be true, was not very useful.” 


Franklin's eventual marriage with the Miss Read of the above extract, 
according to his own account in the unexpurgated editions, was a pre- 
cautionary measure of a coarse kind. He had behaved to her, as he 
admits, in a neglectful not to say unfeeling manner, without the slightest 
provocation ; and in another love affair, or rather courtship, he was not 
any better. 

“I had hitherto continued to board with Godfrey, who lived in a part of m 
house with his wife and children, and had one side of the shop for his glazier's 
business, though he worked little, being always absorbed in his mathematics. 
Mrs. Godfrey projected a match for me with a relation’s daughter; took oppor- 
tunities of bringing us often together, till a serious courtship on my part ensued, 
the girl being in herself very deserving. The old folks encouraged me by con- 
tinual invitations to supper, and by leaving us together, till at length it was time 
to explain. Mrs. Godfrey managed our little treaty. I let her know that I ex- 
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— as much money with their daughter as would pay off my remaining debt 
the printing-house, which I believe was not then above a hundred pounds. She 
brought me word they had no such sum to spare. I said, they might mortgage 
their house in the loan-office. The answer to this, after some days, was, that 


they did not approve the match ; that, on inquiry of Bradford, they had been in- | 


formed the printing business was not a profitable one; the types would soon be 
worn out, and more wanted; that Keimer and David Harry had failed one after 
the other, and I should —— soon follow them ; and, therefore, I was forbidden 
the house, and the daughter was shut up. 

“ Whether this was a real change of sentiment, or only artifice, on a supposition 
of our being too far engaged in affection to retract, and therefure that we should 
steal a marriage, which would leave them at liberty to give or withhold what they 

leased, I know not; but I suspected the motive, resented it, and went no more. 

ts. Godfrey brought me afterward some more favourable accounts of their dis- 

ition, and would have drawn me on again; but I declared absolutely my reso- 
ution to have nothing more to do with that family.” 

This sacrifice of everything to the main chance, though admitting of 
defence by worldly reasoning, is so repugnant to the common feeling of 
mankind, that at all times and in all nations (except Holland, and perhaps 


America) it constitutes a far more unpopular character than a less regular | 


man whose vices are of a genial or lofty nature. Nor is this preference 
without grounds. The animal propensities or the more sordid desires are 


quite as strong as other passions ; and as they do not seem such gross | 


violations of virtue, are perhaps more readily yielded to; so that this kind 
of man is frequently perpetrating dirty or shabby things. Frankliu’s 
career is too much disfigured by such. The private ones he professionally 
termed “errata”; the public he sofily called “ manceuvres,’"—though 
tricks, 
But man is a contradiction. Notwithstanding his business labours, his 
early parsimony, and the manner in which money continually figures in 
his autobiography, it may be doubted whether Franklin cared for it fur- 
ther than was necessary for competence and the expenses of his station— 


whether he did not strive for business and profit as the end of the present | 
No sense of philosophical dignity would have induced a merce- | 


pursuit. 
nary man to refuse taking out patents for discoveries, which Franklin in- 
variably did. “I declined it,” says he, “on a principle which has ever 
weighed with me on such occasions,—viz. that as we enjoy great advan- 
tages from the inventions of others, we should be glad of an opportunity 
to serve others by an invention of ours ; and this we should do freely and 
generously.” 

It was held by William Taylor of Norwich, that the love of gain and 
the disposition to clutch unfair advantages, which are assumed to dis- 


tinguish the Americans, are owing to the influence of Franklin. This | 
The undue predominance of | 


idea was probably not well founded. 
money in Franklin’s writings is as much owing to the straitened 


circumstances of his original condition, and the colonial tone of mind, , 


as to his own character. The tricky nature of his conduct and that 
of his countrymen may likewise be owing to national circumstances. 
In this country, we need only look to the conduct of men in high 
though secondary positions during any great speculative fever, to see 
that the Americans are not the only persons who “can take advantage.” 
In America, such persons rise to power, for the country “ wants a breed 
of gentlemen.” In England, men rarely rise to station unless they are 
gentlemen born, or bred in some pursuit which the Romans called 
liberal; so that they are capable of getting an advantage by a ‘“com- 
prehension of opportunities,” or if driven to take it, put a better face 
upon the matter. We incline to consider Franklin less of an American 
than many do, and that what there was American in him was fortuitous. 
He was rather a very remarkable than a great man, and the world 


would have been badly off had it never produced a loftier mind than his: but | 


he was larger than the United States. We have seen that he was a chief 
in enforcing a working morality and in turning natural philosophy to 
account. He was almost as conspicuous in advancing the people to the 
position and consideration which they now occupy. Many writers both 
in France and England contributed by ridicule and satirical argument to 
destroy the effete power and prejudice in favour of the feudal aristocracy ; 
French writers advanced the doctrines of human equality and the rights 
of man; but “no single band,” that we remember, so strongly con- 
tributed as Franklin rationally to further the cause of what is now called 
Democracy. He was a humanity-man opposed to slavery and war ; but, 
as might be expected from his character, in a rational way. He knew 
that as men are constituted and as the world wagged in his day, quarrels 
would arise which nothing but the “ultima ratio” could settle. He 
wished to modify the evils of war, by abolishing privateering, and esta- 
blishing stricter laws, as well as by dwelling upon the losses, injuries, 
and cruelties that it produced. But he knew that its speedy abolition 
was achimera, and that when war came it must be carried on : in the Revo- 
lutionary contest lhe was prepared to sacrifice his own property and life. 
A long experience of the Quaker Assembly of Pennsylvania had taught 
him the inconsistencies into which extreme opinions drive us, and the 
hollowness of extreme pretences to philanthropy; and there is not a 
quieter exposure of humbug than his account of the various proceedings 
of the Friends during the dangers of the Colonial times. Though the 
reader may have met it before, it will bear reading again, especially when 
there is so much of the same sort of thing going on about us. 

“With respect to defence, Spain having been several years at war against Great 
Britain, and being at length joined by France, which brought us into great danger; 
and the laboured and long-continued endeavour of cur Governor, Thomas, to 
prevail with our Quaker Assembly to pass a militia law, and make other pro- 
visions for the security of the province, having proved abortive, I proposed to try 
what might be done by a voluntary subscription of the people. To promote this, 
I first wrote and published a pamphlet, entitled Plain 7ruth, in which I stated 
our helpless situation in strong lights, with the necessity of union and discipline 
for our defence, and promised to propose in a few days an association, to be gene- 
rally signed for that purpose. The pamphlet had a sudden and surprising effect. 

* * * * . * 


“T had some reason to believe that the defence of the country was not dis- 
able to any of them, [the Quakers, ] provided they were not required to as- 

sist in it. And I found that a much greater number of them than I could have 
imagined, though against offensive war, were clearly for the defensive. Many 


to use the mildest term, would be the proper designation. | 


[Saturday, 


pamphlets pro and con were published on the subject, and some by good Quak 

in favour of defence, which I believe convinced most of their young people. ™ 
| “A transaction in our fire company gave me some insight into their prevailin 

| sentiments. It had been proposed that we should encourage the scheme for build. 
ing a battery by laying out the present stock, then about sixty pounds, in tickets 
of the lottery. By our rules, no money could be disposed of till the next meeting 
after the proposal. The company consisted of thirty members, of whom twep 
two were Quakers and eight only of other persuasions. We eight punctually at. 
tended the meeting; but, though we thought that some of the Quakers would iain 
us, we were by no means sure of a majority. Osly one Quaker, Mr. Tt 
Morris, appeared to oppose the measure. Ie expressed much sorrow that it had 
ever been proposed, as he said Friends were all against it; and it would create 
such discord as might break up the company. We told him that we saw no rea. 
son for that: we were the minority; and if Friends were against the measure, ang 
outvoted us, we must and should, agreeably to the usage of all societies, submit 
When the hour for business arrived, it was moved to put this to the vote: he al_ 
lowed we might do it by the rules, but, as he could assure us that a number of 
members intended to be present for the purpose of opposing it, it would be but 
candid to allow a little time for their appearing. 

“ While we were ae age this, a waiter came to tell me that two gentlemen 
below desired to speak with me. I went down, and found there two of opr 
Quaker members. They told me there were eight of them assembled at a tavern 
just by; that they were determined to come and vote with us if there should be 
occasion, which they hoped would not be the case, and desired we would not ealj 
for their assistance if we could do without it, as their voting for such a measure 
might embroil them with their elders and friends. Being thus secure of a mg. 
jority, L went up, and after a little seeming hesitation, agreed to a delay of ap. 
other bour. This Mr. Morris allowed to be extremely fair. Not one of his op- 
| posing friends appeared, at which he expressed great surprise; and, at the ex- 
piration of the hour, we carried the resolution eight to one; and as, of the twenty- 
two Quakers, eight were ready to vote with us, and thirteen, by their absence, 
manifested that they were not inclined to oppose the measure, | afterward esti. 
mated the proportion of Quakers sincerely against defence as one to twenty-one 
only. * = . * . * 

“ My being many years in the Assembly, a majority of which were constantly 
Quakers, gave me frequent opportunities of seeing the embarrassment given them 
by their principle against wer, whenever application was made to them, by order 
of the Crown, to grant aids for military purposes. They were unwilling to of- 
| fend Goverament, on the one hand, by a direct refusal; and their friends, the 

body of the Quakers, on the other, by a compliance contrary to their principles; 
| using a variety of evasions to avoid complying, and modes of disguising the com- 
pliance when it became unavoidable. The common mode at last was, to grant 
money under the phrase of its being ‘ for the King’s use,’ and never to inquire how 
it was applied. 

“ But if the demand was not directly from the Crown, that plirase was found 
not so proper, and some other was to be invented. Thus, when powder was want- 
ing, (1 think it was for the garrison at Louisburg,) and the Government of New 
England solicited a grant of some from Pennsylvania, which was much urged on 
the House by Governor Thomas, they would not grant money to buy powder, be- 
cause that was an ingredient of war; but they voted an aid to New Eugland of 
| three thousand pounds, to be put into the hands of the Governor, and appropriated 
it for the parchase of bread, flour, wheat, or other grain. Some of the Council, 
desirous of giving the House still further embarrassment, advised the Governor 
not to accept provision, as not being the thing he had demanded: but he replied, 
* L shall take the morey, for I understand very well their meaning ; o/her grain is 
gunpowder’; which he accordingly bought, and they never objected to it. 

“ It was in allusion to this fact, that when in our fire company we feared the 
success of our proposal in favour of the lottery, and I had said to a friend of mine, 
one of our members, ‘ If we fail, let us move the purchase of a fire-engine with 
the money; the Quakers can have no objection to that; and then, if you nominate 
me and | you as a committee for that purpose, we will buy a great gun, which is 
certainly a jire-engine. ‘ ” sai 








see,’ said he, * you have improved by being so long 
iu the Assembly: your equivocal project would be just a match for their wheat or 
other grain.’” 

Mr. Weld’s Benjamin Franklin contains the whole of the autobio- 
graphy; and the remainder of the life is as far as practicable supplied 
trom the correspondence and papers of Franklin. <A character is given 
to the original parts of the memoirs by the object of the author. This 
is to make Franklin conspicuous as a diplomatist instead of a philoso- 
| pher; the latter feature being more considered in the various American 

biographies, and (we think) in those of other countries. By this plan, 
Franklin’s various occupations and his laborious industry when he 
began a new career after sixty, together with his thorough knowledge 
of American facts and American interests, and his business shrewdness 
and pertinacious tenacity of purpose, are brought out more distinctly 
than if blended with other subjects. It is a good idea as a variety, 
| but not as a true view. The general estimate is the right oue. France 
would have assisted America as soon as she scemed able to keep her 
ground ; and from the circumstances of the case, the war must have 
eventually terminated as it did, whether Franklin had lived or not: but 
we could not so well have had Franklin’s philosophy without Frank- 
lin. In fact, it was his philosophical and literary reputation that aided 
him as a diplomatist. Without that, he would have cut a very different 
figure both in London and Paris, and been far less influential not merely 
with politicians but soviety at large. 
COLQUHOUN’S HIGHLAND WANDERINGS.* 
Mr. Cotquuoven is one of the increasing class of naturalist sportsmen, 
who combine an ardent love and nice observation of nature with sur- 
passing skill in the death-dealing art; though it is probable that the en- 
joyment of air and scenery, the excitement of an ever-varying pursuit, 
and the study of instinctive (if we must not call it reasoning) intelligence, 
are a more stimulating cause of these men’s love of sport than a semi- 
barbarian delight in slaughter. Active themselves, hardened by expo- 
sure, and, especially if Highland sportsmen, braced by exertion, they have 
somewhat of a goodnatured contempt for the common run of amateurs, 
and look with no very favourable eye on improvements in acricuiture, 
which by reclaiming the waste interfere with sport or banish the fer@ 
nature altogether. Many of this class are no longer obnoxious to the 
charge of illiterateness, brought against the foxhunter or fowler of the old 
school. They handle the pen as cleverly as many litt¢rateurs who 
sneer at sportsmen ; while their matter is, from its freshness and reality, 
superior to that of authors who make a book out of other books or mere 
* Rocks and Rivers; or Highland Wanderings over Craig and Correi, “ Flood and 
Fell.” By John Colquhoun, Esq., Author of “* The Moor and the Loch.” Published 
| by Murray. 
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brains. Their manner too has a racy heartiness about it, which if occa- | vancing alone. If the deer are in sight and not far off, a knowing forester often 


sionally coarse or in doubtful taste is at least their own. 

Of this school Mr. Colquhoun is one of tue fir-t. He has better taste | 
than “ Nimrod,” or the Anglo-American sho writes under the pseudo- 
D of “ Frank Forester”; and if he has less of writing knack, he has | 
fewer of the writer's tricks. Of the various amateurs we remember, he 
is facile princeps, from the solidity of his matter and the native power of 
his style. He has the prejudices of his eraft and his Highland home; 
but they are the genuine feelings of his mind, not a taste simulated to | 
spin a paragraph or point a period. As a sportsman he strikes us as of 
the first class, owing to the variety of his pursuits. Nothing comes amiss 
to him. In deer-stalking or rocbuck-shooting he is at home; all that 
haunt the “ moor and the loch,” with the river in addition, whether of 

ouse or other game, fish or water-fowl, are within his dominion, If he 
does not seem to be much of a huntsman, (and he may be one for aught 
we know,) it is doubtless a “matter of geography”; but to make | 
amends for that deficiency, he can bring down the eagle from his eyrie, 
and follew the sea-birds to their lofty home, though he cannot vie in 
their pursuit with the regular sea-fowler. An inkling of their risks | 
may be gained from our author's visit to the Bass Rock. 

“Tf the look up was astounding the look down was appalling. I certainly felt 
little inclined to covet the esteemed post of cliffman; which office, the old sailor 
told me with no small pride, his father had held for thirty years. He had suc- 
ceeded him for a few years; but gave it up as he was too weak to throw the 
young solands clear of the rock into the sea beneath. To do this etiectually, re- 
quires a very powerful arm. Many years ago, an aspiring blacksmith, trusting 
to his ponderous strength, offered to descend the Bass Rock. The ropes were | 
adiuste . and he was lowered over the first shelf. As soon as he « ught sight of 
the blue sea, and abyss between, he went raving mad, and would not move. The 
people in the boat below perceived his state, and made signs to let him down; 
which was done by main jurce. It took several men to hold him in the boat; 
but in about a month he regained his fac Hie is now an old man; but to 
this day has never spoken slightingly of a cliiliman’s duties, or volunteered his un- 
solicited services. 

“About sixty years ago, when Canty Bay was much infested by smugglers, 
there lived below Tantallan a family of the name Kelly. They were men of 
great resolution and herculean stren Ihe old tar said he had seen one of 
them take a pipe of smuggled wine upon h » and drink out of the * bung- 
hole.’ He was not at all pleased to see me smile at the relation of this feat. The 

randson of this family had the reputati being the best cliffiman that ever 

escended the Bass. Upon one occasion he above and one of his 
uncles in the boat below; a very small pebble was dislodged near the top, and | 
struck the uncle upon his thick sea | it cut through the hat, stuck into bis 
skull, and before they could row ashore, he eese 
are sometimes maimed in the same way. 

“ Adams, the renter of the Bass, is v¢ 
ropes above; which « ynsiderably lessens the 

Rocks and Rivirs, or Highland Wanderings, is a sevies of papers 
descriptive of excursions made by the author during the last eight or 
nine years in the regions indicated, or an exposition illustrated by in- 
stances of particular sports to be pursued there, It is Mr. Colquhoun’s 
practice to excursionize, as Gibbon read for his Decline and Fall, with 
hus, of every sporting tour he has a 
just as they oceurred,” he says; but 
the close observation of many things, especially of the habits of animals, 
argue little of loose ness, but on the contrary of care. The book before 
us consists of a selection from these papers, nearly twenty in number, 
and of a greater variety than their titles could indieate; “ A Plea for the | 
Wastes ” containing half a dozen topics at least, that turn up in the 
course of a spring excursion to shoot a golden cagle on its nest and in- | 
dulge in a little trout-fishing. With a few exceptions, the chapters 
relate to Highland fishing, shooting, natural history or scenery ; and 
involve narrative of adventure, dircetions for sportsmen, information 
for those who are pleased with the study of natural history, and de- 
scriptions of external nature and its oceupants in those wild districts,— 
such as this early morning in the Highlands. 

“Day was just breaking wi 1 crossed the river Tulla, on my way to Peter 
Robertson's cottace. He w n¢ himeelf for his 
early start by a pipe of very s as all we could wish, 


calm, grey, and mild. As we passed the | xh, roe-deer were quietly 
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cropping the greensward which sloped to the water's edge, and now and then a 
fine buck would raise his head jovk listless!y over his shoulder, as if wonder- 
ing what business we had to be so soon astir. The black-cock, surrounded by his 
hens, was croo! ing his antics on the tops of the knolls, 1 was answered by the 
red-cock with many a cheery but eccentric call from the more distant heights. 
A male hen-harrier was flitting stealthily above the heather, seeking his break- 
fast where it would be easily found, with small chance of human company at his 
morning meal. Now and then an Alpine hare would canter lazily away, or raise 


herself upon her hind-!egs to listen, moving about her inquisitive ears. 

“For some miles we walked along the road which intersects the lower end of 
the forest, when Peter suddet ly turned into its gloomy depths. Small flocks of 
deer now crossed us frequently, and sometimes a large lierd would saunter past at 
&slow walk. Occasiona'ly we on the crests of the mountains, 
or at fee i, dotted : long some distant corre}, we no bigger than roe wg 
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1s 
sports, since none but the initiated perceive in what the attraction con- 


sists. There is not the absolute discomfort of water-fowl shooting by 
night in this practice of deer-stalking, but a stranger would scarcely pro- 
nounce it the first ot sports. 

“When stalking a herd, or | > 
Upon the back with your feet forcmos 
elbows, and using the heels of the shoes to 
thus be prevented from rising too hig Should you 
foremost, the back will often bi t higher than 
never be aware of it. In sliding down the hill, cer and sports:nan 
Must have their eye upon the deer; and if they raise th ads, inust keep the | 
exact position they were in when the Lup. Itis very bad generalship 
either with deer or wild fowl], to cl ip ¥, as they at once sce this man- 
@uvre. Instead of doing so, remain s 3 a rock, until the deer begin to | 
feed again or look in a different direction. “Should they suspect you, and thus 
render it necessary to move out of sight, withdraw yourself inch by inch, so as to 
prevent their seeing the least motion. in stalking up bill, you must crawl some- 
times upon hand and knee, occasionally flat upon your face when the deer come 
More prominently into view. As they always look down hill, greater caution is | 
required than when stalking from above. 10uld two good stalkers be noticed by | 
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deer, one ought always to remain where they were first perceived; the other ad- 


| judgment respecting which his after labour will be in vain. 


| restrains the eagerness of the novice, by telling him to ‘coont the grass as they 


go along’; that is, to count each deer as they raise their heads for a moment 
when feeding up. This, by insuring a very slow advance, doubles the chances of 
their escaping the notice of the deer, and keeps the young stalker more cool.” 

One of the exceptional articles (if it can be called such) is “ Lennie 
Burn,”—though rather devoted to a species of pond or well, formed in 
one of the stream’s old courses: and a very remarkable example it is of 
the interest attaching to a simple description of nature; for the main 
por ion of the paper is nothing more than an account of certain fish im 
prisoned in the little pond, and their habits. “The Hill Poacher” forms 
another exceptional chapter ; and is a vigorous though not complimentary 
sketch of the various races of the genus, English, Lowland, and High- 
land; the preference being nationally assigned to the latter,—though 
some of them seem a queer set. This is one of them. 

“ Very unlike Gregor More was Strange to say, he had once been 
a ‘placed minister of the Kirk,’ (answering to a beueticed clergyman;) and, al- 
though he often returned late on the Saturday night after being all the week 
poaching the deer, his sermons were both clever and popular. 1 met him once 
when traversing a wild range of hills, and was impressed both with his general 
information and the courtesy of his address. He had much to say, and said it 
well; yet, notwithstanding the blandness of bis manners, you could not help feel- 
ing that interest or passion were the mainsprings of all his actions; as for prin- 
ciple, that he would inwardly sneer at the very name. He was an athletic hand- 
some man; but his expression, though bold and confident, was selfish and wily. 














| The following anecdotes illustrative of his character are capital specimens of the 


man. 

“He had shot a deer in a very out-of-the-way recess among the hills. While 
comfortably seated upon his quarry, enjoying a pinch of snuff in all the luxury of 
success, an intrusive face, followed by a gun, poked over the adjoining dike. 
* Leave that deer, or I'll blow your harns aboot your lugs.’ —— had neglected 
to reload his rifle; so, without a moment's hesitation, he shouldered it and paced 
slowly up the glen. As soon as he got a knoll between him and the unceremo- 
nious stranger, he Joaded as quickly as possible, took a long circuit, and came 
down behind the identical treacherous dike, Quickly showing the same startlin 
apparition of a face and rifle, he commanded his rival instantly to take himsel 
off, but to leave his gun. ‘The man was in the act of ‘ gralloching’ the deer, and 
at once saw there was nothing for it but to obey. kept his gun for some 
time, and often said, had he asked for a bit of the deer as a favour, he would have 
been welcome to a side of the venison, as the other was al! he needed; and, in- 
deed, the stranger's assistance in conveying it was of far more consequence at that 
time than half of the deer. 

“ The next adventure of this worthy licentiate is a melancholy one. He and 
a friend, equally partial to a bit of fat venison, had agreed upon a night expe- 
dition for the purpose of stealing a deer, They were rather at a loss for a driver; 
so, partly by threats and partly by persuasion, they almost forced a young shep- 
herd to accompany them. Their guns were loaded with ‘swan post, to make sure 
work; and they were each placed under the ridge of the hill, to command the 
sky line, and thus have the deer between them and the light. The shepherd ap- 
peared on the ridge, and, extending both his arms above his head, as a signal that 
the deer were coming below, was mistaken by —— for a stag’s head aud horns, 
and shot dead upon the spot. Quickly perceiving his mistake, he rushed up, and, 
carrying the dead man upon bis shoulders, he pitched him over the adjoining pre- 
cipice, and made his companion take an oath that he would never divulge the se- 
cret. The Highlanders are a quick-witted people, however; and it was whispered 
that there wasa little round bole in the shepherd's bonnet, which corresponded with 
another in his forehead, that was never made by a dash against the rocks. Some 
time after, the quondam minister's friend let out in his cups the above particu- 
lars. But few care to deny that the ‘ puir lad’s’ death was occasioned by a false 
step over the ravine, and the night wind still howls round his lonely cairn at the 
fuot of the rocks.” 








OF THE TWO REBELLIONS IN 
SCOTLAND.” 

In the higher walks of poetry the choice of a subject is held to be of 
great importance; and the aspirant to epic or tragic honours is warned 
to be careful of what he is about in his selection of a theme, without 
This question 
is of greater importance for the novelist, on Horace’s principle of the 
difficile communia. A man about to attempt an epic will be impressed 
with the importance of his task, and not choose a theme which has al- 
ready been successfully treated; so that his subject will be new, if no- 
thing else. Prose fictionists seem, on the contrary, to consider the suc- 
cess of their predecessors as a reason why they should labour on their 
exhausted field. A remote country, a peculiar state of society, and a 
period of history unknown in its particulars to the reading public, may 
not make a readable book, for that must depend upon the writer; but 
there will be freshness of matter, some information may be imparted, 
and when the author errs in his pictures of men and manners he is not 
quite so readily detected. With contemporary life or hacknied themes 
the reader is not only familiar, but he has the means of comparing the 
imitative representation with some artistic original. 

Mr. Fillan has committed this error in the choice of his subject. 
There is perhaps no more thoroughly exhausted epoch in all history than 
“the Forty-five.” The press has teemed with original memoirs, original 
documents, compiled histories and biographies, poetry, and romance, from 
soon after the actual event down to our own day. If the abortive insurrec- 
tion of 1715 has been less regarded, it is because it had little interest in ite 
self; though neither has that subject wanted commemorators both in prose 
and verse. A person selecting Highland manners, Jacobite loyalty, Hae 
noverian vengeance, the kinduess of woman, and the hairbreadth escapes 
of the unfortunate adherents of the Stuarts, should feel conscious that he 
can present the topics from some novel point of view, and ; zest to 
his work by what the Germans call an “ Idea.” If he cannot do this, he 
will of necessity seem to fail, because he will not be able to come up to 
those conceptions which the reader already bas in his mind. } 

There is a further defect in the Stories of the Two Rebellions in 
Scotland. Their subjects are in themselves hardly large enough for 
fiction ; and the writer has not imaginative comprehension suflicient to en- 
graft the variety and elevation of romance upon what seem to be in their 
origin mere matters of fact, and of rather a commonplace kind. Of the 
three stories, “ The Badger’s Cave” is the narrative of a young officer's 

* Stories, Traditionary and Romantic, of the Two Rebellions in Scotland, in 1715 
and 1745. By D. A. Fillan, M.A. Published by Bentley. 
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escape after the battle of Sheriffmuir, by being concealed in a cavern, and 
thence assisted to reach a vessel, through the instrumentality of two 
ladies. The mere story could have been told in a few pages; but it is 
extended by minute particulars, that lengthen without varying the matter- 
of-fact—if a true tradition it is, as seems highly probable. The author 
takes credit to himself for avoiding some elements of interest in the loves 
and rivalries, that the elements obviously suggested; but we think on a 
mistaken principle. Itis right to eschew incongruous “ effects,” especially 
if obvious and hacknied; but to reject evident opportunities of en- 
riching and varying a theme, is to substitute bareness for simplicity. 
“ Duncan the Seeker” is a tale of 1745. The hero is driven crazy by 
the death of his father, and the atrocities inflicted upon his mother 
and sisters by Hawley’s Dragoons after the war was over; and he spends 
his life in seeking a treasure, intrusted to his father for the Chevalier, 
but the secret of whose hiding-place perishes, the survivor of those 
to whom the secret was intrusted expiring before he could indicate the 
spot. There are more variety and action in this tale than in the Badger's 
Cave, but it equally wants the largeness and purpose that distinguish the 
artist: the catastrophe besides is too unpleasant for fiction. ‘ Eachain 
Maceachain, or Colquhainziet Castle,” is a tale connected with Charles 
Edward’s escape, and the danger in which it involves Maceachain ; who, 
having been kindly arrested and kept safe by a Whig friend till after the 
battle of Culloden, evades his prison, plunges into danger, and is only 
saved by the evidence of identity breaking down on his trial in a farcical 
way. This story is the best of the three, from the number of the cha- 
racters, the variety of the action, and the more interesting nature of 
the historical and private events. There is, however, no avoiding the 
comparison we spoke of; and the reader will frequently be reminded of | 
Waverley in Colquhainziet Castle, and indeed in the other tales, not so | 
much by direct imitation as the similarity of matter. 

The safety of Major Drummond in the Badger’s Cave is greatly facili- 
tated by the superstition of the peasantry; a means, indeed, which is 
pushed rather too far, in the manner of a comedian making the most of a 
taking incident. The Major plays the flute, and the music is considered 
supernatural : the neighbouring laird is bedridden, and the Major, dressed 
in one of his suits, (supplied by the laird’s daughter,) is continually 
taken for the old gentleman’s fetch. One of these occasions is humorous 
enough to serve for an extract. 

“ Impatient of his prison, Drummond had one fine evening left his retreat some- 
what earlier than usual,‘ but as the gloamin’ was begun, thought nane would ken.’ 
After duly visiting the lesser cave, which served him for ‘ larder, post-office, and 
all, he was tempted to extend his walk some distance up the bank of the Keltie, 
where it is bare of wood, that he might breathe the air more freely than he was 
wont to do amid the stifling thickets of the glen below. It chanced that a shep- 
herd’s wife from the braes of Leny had been that day to the lowlands for a burden 
of oat-straw wherewith to thatch her cow-house; and instead of going round by the 
bridge in order to shorten the distance, she resolved, in returning, to cross about 
bal a mile farther up, by a ford which in the then state of the river was practi- 
cable She had just, with kilted coats, entered the stream with this intention, 
when Drummond, not then or there expecting company, suddenly came in sight 
from behind a rock in his masquerade costume of taish; and the poor woman, ut- 
tering a scream of terror, fell into the current in a faint; and floating on her back 
on her bottle of strae, would inevitably have been carried over the falls and dashed 
in pieces, had not the ghost gallantly rushed to the rescue, and placed her and 
her burden in safety on the farther bank ; finding it, however, expedient to decamp 
without loss of time, so soon as he perceived the drookit gudewife returning to her- 
self. Ata late hour that night, more dead than alive, the poor woman reached 
her home, told her tale, took to her bed, fevered, and had nearly lost both her 
wits and her life. As reported by her, or rather as it had attained its climax in 
the process of transmission from mouth to mouth, thus ran the incident, which in 
the sober form of fact we have just narrated. 

“ Jenny Gow was returning from the strath on a Friday evening, with a bottle of 
straw upon her back. On entering the Foalsford for the purpose of crossing to 
the other side, the laird’s taish suddenly made his appearance on the opposite 
bank, in his well-known walking-suit, and shaking his gold-headed cane threaten- 
ingly at Jenny, seemed to warn her against crossing at that place. Jenny, how- 
ever, courageously persisting in her purpose, no sooner had she reached the middle 
of the stream than the bogle seized her by the rope which fastened her burden 
round her waist, and springing aloft in air, dropt her, straw and all, souse into a 
linn; and then, not satisfied with this prank, flew with her to the top of the 
bridge, whence with herself and her bottle of thatch under his arm he shot the 
Great Fall, and, after trawling her several times up and down the Devil's Kail- 
pot the black unfathomed pool into which the torrent discharges itself, he laid 

on the North bank of the river, a little above the falls, where, vanishing with 
an eldritch screech, he left her to recover her senses and dry her duds at leisure!” 


GERMAN TRAVELLERS ON NORTH AMERICA.” 
WueEn so much is done by English travellers of all grades of opinion to 
diffuse a knowledge of American peculiarities—when, thanks to the 
gossiping book, and the files of very national journals, that so often cross 
the Atlantic, we have such characteristics of the genus Yankee that we can 
define it almost more accurately than the genus Cockney, we should hardly 
go to Leipzig or Dresden in search of new information on the matter. It 
was not, therefore, to find new objects that we referred to the volumes of 
Herren Naumann and Ziegler, but to learn the effect which such objects 
might have when impinging upon the German mind. When you cannot 
vary your actual landscape, you may at any rate vary your point of view. 

The first of the two books is a voucher for the reports of those Eng- 
lish travellers whose animadversions have so greatly stirred the bile of 
Brother Jonathan. The very peculiarities which offend Herr Naumann 
are those which have been found most offensive to the British visiter. 
With a true Trollopian sensitiveness, he shrinks from the tobacco-chew- 
ing, the hat-wearing, and the feet-upon-the-table-placing, which he has 
found so prevalent in the United States. Accustomed probably to some 
easy German church, which jogs on with scarcely any faith at all, he sees 
little to admire in the religious toleration of America, where people are 
at least in earnest about their creed, and where fanaticism exists in the 
multitude though not in the government: and in this respect he doubt- 

® Nordamerika, sein Volksthum und seine Institutionen. Von Jakob Naumann. 
(North America, its National Peculiarities and its Institutions.) Leipzig. 


Skizzen einer Reise durch Nordamerika und Westindien. Von Alexander Ziegler. 
(Sketches of a Journey through North America and the West Indies. By A. Ziegler.) 





Dresden and Leipzig. 
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less feels more strongly than an Englishman, who perfectly understands the 
sentiment, though he may wonder at its exaggeration. The violence of 
popular outbreaks, the too frequent impotence of laws, the recklessness of 
speculation, all come in for their share of censure; and he has a due 
European horror of Negro slavery. Here he is greatly solaced by the 
fact, (stated by a work published at Philadelphia in 1836,) that’ not. 
withstanding the German settlers in the United States amount to man 
millions, some of whom have acquired large fortunes, not one was ever 
known to speculate in slaves. 

To the Americans this book may prove so far useful, that they will see 
that the observations made by the English on their manners and customs 
are not solely to be attributed to national animosity. Here is a German 
whose nation has had no quarrel with our relations, who goes to look at 
the country as a place of settlement for his compatriots, and returns with 
precisely the same animadversions which have been made by Englishmen 
over and over again. 

Herr Ziegler, the author of the second book, seems to have visited 
America with a more immediate design of finding a locality for poor Ger- 
man emigrants, and comes back much better pleased with his tour thay 
Herr Naumann. The new State of Wisconsin, with its city of Milwaukee, 
the first settlement, especially fixes his attention as a desirable point for 
emigration. The rapid advance of this State strikes him with amazement, 

“In the second year of the foundation,” says he, “in June 1836, the city of Mil- 
waukee already numbered 1,200 inhabitants, who in September 1843 had increased 
to 7,000, and now exceed 12,000. No country upon earth can exhibit such as- 
tounding results in the increase of population as America,—that youthful, fresh 
America, which ever sends forth new blossoms. Rochester, in the State of New 
York, was formerly regarded as the city which exhibited the most rapid increase 
of population; since, having been founded in 1812, it numbered in 1820—namely 
after a lapse of eight years—1,500 inhabitants. Milwaukee, after the lapse of 
the same period from its foundation, contained above 6,000 inhabitants,—more 
than four times the population of Rochester. The Germans in this city carry on 
a considerable business. The trades and professions are fully employed; artisans 
and daily labourers earning from three-fourths of a dollar to a whole dollar per 
day, and work being never deficient. German landiords do a thriving trade; and 
the peasant, in my opinion, can select no place of settlement more favourable than 
Wisconsin.” 

Still more is he in favour of an immigration of German women to this 
infant State. 

“In the newly-settled countries the want of marriageable women is first dis- 
cernible, since in them, including Wisconsin, males only settle first, and endeavour 
to gain a subsistence. Most of the men—and there are several of tolerable edu- 
cation in Milwaukee—have a business which supports them, and possess all that 
they desire except a wife. Of young and especially educated women there is a 
great want; aud I do not doubt that an emigration of female candidates for ma- 
trimony, under careful superintendence, would have a successful result, and pro- 
duce beneficial effects in Wisconsin. 1 assume that Germany is sufficiently pro- 
vided with such women; as I do not doubt, theugh I would add the proviso that 
they must be young. The census of 1840 gave in the Territory of Wisconsin (not 
then a State) a male population of 18,600, and a female population of 11,900. The 
German girls, on account of their industry, their modesty, and their domestic cha- 
racter, are highly prized throughout America; and if they can heighten their 
own intrinsic attractions by some proficiency in the English language, they may 
easily make the most brilliant conquests. The respect, or rather reverence of 
the Americans for the fair sex, is renowned all over the world; and the women 
will more easily than the men find a paradise on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The American ladies have beauty and grace to the highest degree; and every- 
where receive the greatest attention and gallantry on the part of the gentlemen; 
indeed, a lady, protected more by the general respect than by laws and constitu- 
tion, may travel unimpeded from one end of the Union to the other, without en- 
countering anything unpleasant from the other sex.” 

Notwithstanding the various habits that appear uncouth to Europeans, 
we hope this estimate of American gallantry to the fair sex is not 
exaggerated. 
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Wak-orrice, Sept. 18.—Ist Regt. of Drags.—Cornet H. F. Dimsdale, from the 10th 
Light Drags. to be Cornet, vice Campbell, promoted. 2d Drags.—W. A. Woddrop, 
Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Cockburn, who retires, 10th Light Drags.—F. 
Marshall, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Dimsdale, appointed to the Ist Drags. 
2d Foot--R. S. Tarrant, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Gollop, promoted. 6th 
Foot—E. V. Briscoe, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice M‘Pherson, appointed 
to the !7th Foot; Surg. D. Menzies, from the 45th Foot, to be Surg. vice Robertson, 
promoted on the Staff. 12th Foot—J. H. Stirke, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Bagnell, promoted, 16th Foot—D. J. Massy, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Armstrong, promoted. 19th Foot—Ensign G. V. Macdonald to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice L. Warner, who retires; G. Clay, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Macdonald. 23d Foot—H. D’Oyley Torrens, Gent. to be Second Lieut. without pur- 
chase. 25th Foot—Ensign J. R. Harvey, from 77th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Maunsell, 
who retires. 27th Foot—Lieut. F.C. Herring to be Capt. by purchase, vice Tunnard, 
who retires; Ensign C. Warren to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Herring; F. Rhodes, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Warren, 28th Foot—W. H. Thompson, Gent. to 
be Ensign, without purchase, vice Baxter, promoted in the 17th Foot. 3lst Foot—W. 
H. Barry, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Christian, promoted, 31th Foot—G. 
Bb. Harman, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Thorold, who retires. 40th Foot— 
Ensign G. O. Bowdler to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hibbert, who retires; J. E. Brod- 
hurst, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Wise, promoted ; W. O'Hara, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Pinckney, promoted. 45th Foot— Assist.-Staff-Surg. A. Gibb, 
M.D. to be Surg. vice Menzies, appointed to the 6th Foot. 47th Foot—J. A. Lowry, 
Gentleman, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Lawrence, promoted. 48th Foot—Francis 
Constantine Trent, Gentleman, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Bushe, promoted. 
50th Foot—Edward Marcus Armstrong, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase. 5lst 
Foot—-F. C. Kennedy, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Mason, promoted. 
55th Foot—Gent. Cadet R. England, from the Royal Mill. Coll, to be Ensign by pur- 
chase, vice Shictl, who retires. 56th Foot—E. W. Philips, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Eden, promoted. 67th Foot—C. W. Pearson, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Daubeney, promoted. 69th Foot—Lieut. the Hon. A. Bury, from the 82d 
Foot, to be Lieut. vice M*Gregor, who exchanges. 72d Foot—R. Whigham, Gent. to 
be Ensign, by purchase, vice Alison, promoted. 77th Foot—R. Walmesley, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Harvey, appointed to the 25th Foot. 80th Foot—Lieut. J. 
Cumming to be Capt. without purchase, vice Tyler, deceased; Ensign D. M. Fraser to 
be Lieut. vice Cumming ; Ensign W. Whitehead, from the 62d Foot, to be Ensign, vice 
Fraser. 82d Foot— Lieut. A. E. M‘Gregor, from the 69th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Bury, 
who exchanges; R. Maule, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Bailie, promoted. 
98th Foot—W. Hl. Lance, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Farrington, promoted. 

Hospital Staff—Surg. P. Robertson, M.D. trom the 6th Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the 
First Class, vice R. Sillery, M.D. who retires upon half-pay. Acting Assist-Surg. C. W- 
Poulton, to be Assist-Surg. to the Forces, vice Gibb, promoted in the 45th Foot. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Sept. 15.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Capt. and Brevet Major 
J. H. Griffin to be Lieut.-Col. vice Jackson, deceased ; Sec. Capt. D. W. Paynter to be 
Capt. vice Griffin; First Lieut. E. Swinton to be Sec, Capt. vice Paynter; Sec. Lieut. 
H. Irvine to be First Lieut. vice Swinton. 

Royal Regt. of Artillery—Sec. Capt. G. R. Barker to be Capt. vice Brevet Major G- 
E. Turner, dec. ; First Lieut. P. G. Pipon to be Sec. Capt. vice Barker ; Sec. Lieut+ 
C. G. W. Lascelles to be First Lieut. vice Pipon. 

Memorandum—The dates of promotion of the following officers have been altered a8 
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nder—Capt. D. W. Paynter, to 4th September 1849 ; Sec. Capt. E. Swinton, to 4th 
September 1849 ; First Lieut. H. Irvine, to 4th September 1849. Y 

Corps of Royal Engineers—Brevet Col. P. D. Calder to be Col. vice Moody, ‘dec. ; 
prevet Major F. H. Baddeley to be Lieut.-Col. vice Calder. 

, r 70 
NAVAL GAZETTE. 
Apinatty, Sept. 15.—The following promotions have this day taken place, conse- 
yent on the decease of Admiral of the Red Sir C. Hamilton, Bart. K.C.B.— Admiral of 
bo White Sir J. West, K.C.B, to be Admiral of the Red; Admiral of the Blue Sir G. 
E. Hamond, Bart. K.C.B. to be Admiral of the White ; Vice- Admiral of the Red Za- 
chary Mudge, to be Admiral of the Blue; Vice-Admiral of the White J. Allen (a) to 
be Vice-Admiral of the Red; Vice-Admiral of the Blue E. Hawker to be Vice-Ad- 
miral of the White ; Rear-Admiral of the Red Sir L. Curtis, Bart. C.B. to be Vice-Ad- 
miral of the Blue ; Rear-Admiral of the White Il. Parker, C.B. to be Rear-Admiral of 
the Red; Rear-Admiral of the Blue E. H. A’Court Kepington to be Rear-Admiral of 
the White; Capt. Sir J.J. G. Bremer, K.C.B. to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

Retired Capt. A. Lowe has also been promoted to be Retired Rear-Admiral, on the 
terms proposed in the London Gazette of the Ist September 1846. 

ADMIRALTY, Sept. 19.—Corps of Royal Marines.—First Lieut. and Quartermaster H. 


——————_ —— 
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Varlo to be Capt. vice Capt. J. Collis, placed on half-pay; Second Licut. G. Leslie to | 


be First Lieut. vice Varlo, promoted. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 

Tuesday, September 18. 

PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Hammond and Murray, railway-contractors —W. and J. Wane, Penrith, linendrapers 
—Johnson and Davis, Coventry, wine-merchants—J. and J. W. Leavers, Nottingham, 
commission-agents—Warner and Pooley, Cirencester, surgeons—Graham and Co, 

Liverpool, merchants—Mallett and Mansford, Bunhill Row, tobacco-manufacturers— 
J. and T. Allen, High Street, Kensington, hosiers—Lewer and Porter, Melbourne Place, 
Cambridge Heath Koad, boot-manufacturers— Wright and Banks, Ipswich, engineers— 
Cope and Faulkner, Manchester, attornies--Sadler and Co. Ironmonger Lane, linen- 
factors—Freeman and Son, Buckingham, builders—Jones and Fitton, Odd Road, 
Cheshire, millers—Briscoe and Smith, Birkenhead, saddlers—J. and J. Tomlinson, 
Watlington, Oxfordshire, ironfounders—Reynoldson and Staveley, Watsoken, Norfolk, 
schoolmasters—Farnell and Brooke, Bradford, Yorkshire, linendrapers—Garbutt and 
Co. Yarm, Yorkshire, attornies— Mallet and Birkin, Nottingham, lace manufacturers— 
Cornish and Murray, Woolwich, butchers. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Kino, Joun, Liverpool, victualler, to surrender Oct. 1, 22: solicitors, Messrs. Johnson 
and Coy, Temple; Mr. Grocott, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 

MARTIN, SAMUBL, Poole, salt-merchant, Sept. 27, Oct. 29: solicitors, Messrs. Skil- 
beck and Hall, Southampton Buildings, for Mr. Aldridge, Poole ; official assignee, Mr. 
Graham, Coleman Street. 

Rerep, James, Bermondsey Street, hop-merchant, Sept. 26, Oct. 31: solicitors, 
Messrs. Russell, Martin's Lane, Cannon Street; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld, Ba- 
singhall Street. 

Reep, Tuomas, North Shields, banker, Oct. 1, 26: 
castle-upon-Tyne ; Messrs, Bell and Co. Bow Churchyard ; 
Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Towser, Witt1aM, Bristol, slate-merchant, Oct. 2, 30: solicitor, Mr. Day, Bristol ; 
official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol! 

DIVIDENDS. 
Oct. 12, Moseley, Derby, carver—Oct. 10, Knowles, Great Bolton, collier. 
CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shcwn to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Oct. 9, G. and H. Viner, Bristol, brewers—Oct. 9, Jackson, Talwrn Esclasham Above, 
Denbighshire, farmer—Oct. 9, Murray, Liverpool, wooliendraper—Oct. 10, Cliff, North- 
wich, Chester, draper—Oct. 13, Perkins, Devonport, cabinet-maker—Cct. 13, Davis, 
Newton Abbott, Devonshire, ironmonger—Oct. 11, Wright, Stoke-upon-Trent, grocer— 
Oct. 11, Rann jun. Dudley, Worcestershire, printer. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Oct. 9. 

Sarlow, Wharf Road, City Road, engineer—Hall, Uxbridge, grocer—Brown, Ixworth, 
Suffolk, innkeeper—Davies, Dudicy Port, Staffordshire, iron-master—Ker, New Inn 
Yard, Tottenham Court Read, cabinet-maker—Binning, Pulford Street, Pimlico, vie- 
tualler—Bate, Wolverhampton, joiner. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Wyse and Co, Newton Abbott, bankers ; div. of 20s. on new proofs, on the separate 
estate of N. Baker; and a further div. of Is. 10}d. (in addition to 10s. previously de- 
clared), on the separate estate of W.S. Bentall, any Tuesday or Friday after Oct. 6 ; 
Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter—Burgoyne, Plymouth, builder ; div. of 8d. any Tuesday or Friday 
after Oct. 6; Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter—Blake, Honiton, Devonshire, innkeeper ; first div. 
of ls. any Tuesday or Friday after Oct. 6 ; Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

M‘Master, Glasgow, provision-dealer, Sept. 21, Oct. 12—Miller, Edinburgh, share- 
broker, Sept. 21, Oct. 12—Balfour and Co. Dundee, merchants, Sept. 24, Oct. 1b5— 
Scheviz, Glasgow, merchant, Sept. 21, Oct. 12—Tod, Glasgow, accountant, Sept. 25, 
Oct. 16—Biggs, Glasgow, contractor, Sept. 25, Oct. 19—Arnott, Perth, merchant, Sept. 
25, Oct. 25—Kippen, Glasgow, writer, Sept. 24, Oct. 1i)—Young, Fortrose, minister, 
Sept. 25, Oct. 19. 











solicitors, Messrs, Chater, New- 
official assignee, Mr. 








Friday, September 21. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Hammond and Murray, railway-contractors—E. and H. Messenger, Dartford, inn- 
keepers— Lockwood and Beaumont, Leeds, cloth-finishers—Smith and Co. New Charch 
Street, Bermondsey, ship-chandlers —The Risdale lron Company, Corsenside, Northum- 
berland; as far as regards J. Ritson—Budgett and Co. Gloucestershire, grocers— Moore 
and Brown, Loughborough, maltsters—Ward and Co. Birstall, Yorkshire, railway-con- 
tractors— Roberts and Ogden, Minchinhampton, Gloucestershire, drapers - Binnie and 
Richardson, Old Bond Street, tailors—Williams and Green, Pimlico, coalemerchants— 
Fouracre and Barlow, Standish-with-Langtree, Lancashire, miners—Wild and Co. Mid- 
dieton, Lancashire, coal-proprietors ; as far as regards B, Stelfox and W. Pownall— 
Harris and Winter, Essex Street, attornies—Handley and Co. Manchester, coal-miners. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Harwoop, Joun DALE, Liverpool, iroumonger, to surrender Oct. 3, Nov. 9: solicitors, 
Messrs. Chester and Co. Staple Inu ; Messrs. Brabner and Son, Liverpool ; official 
assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 

Hocan, Joun, Hakin, Pembrokeshire, shipwright, Oct. 9, Nov. 6: solicitors, Mr. 
Morgan, Haverfordwest; Messrs. Whittington and Gribble, Bristol; official assignee, 
Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

Suaw, Tuomas, Wolverhampton, victualler, Oct. 2, Nov. 6: solicitors, Mr. Riley, 
Wolverhampton ; Mr. Smith, Birmingham ; officiai assignee, Mr. Christie, Bir- 
Mingham. 

Wenn, GEORGE, Tamworth, wine-merchant, Oct. 13, Nov.7: solicitors, Mr. Ward, 
Stafford ; Mr. Smith, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham, 

DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 13, Wilcox, Little Bell Alley, Moorgate Street, tailor—Oct , Barrett, Oxford, 
timber-merchant—Oct. 15, Gilbert, St. Luke, ironmonger—Oct. 15, Nutter, Cambridge, 
miller—Oct. 15, Roach, Cateaton Street, cap-manufacturer—Oct. 11, Whitehouse and 
Co. Newland, Gloucestershire, tin-plate-manufacturers—Oct. 17, Bamford, Rochdale, 
woollen-manufacturer—Oct. 16, J. and R. Hall, Bury, bobbin-tarners—Oct. 15, Sargin- 
son and Rigby, Bury, joiners—Oct. 12, Larraclough and Everitt, Haiifax, woollen- 
Spinners-—Oct. 27, Cotterill and Hill, Walsall, merchants—Oct. 25, Hall, Kington, 
Herefordshire, miller—Oct. 17, Bickerton, Newtown, flannel draper—Oct. 17, Pritchard 
and Croft, Liverpool, oil-merchants—Oct. 17, W. and H. Harris, Wrexham, paper- 
manufacturers, 






CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Oct. 13, Fisher, Lynn Regis, Norfolk, musicseller—Oct. 13, Yorke, Cambridge, up- 
holsterer—Oct, 20, Prentice, Slough, ironmonger—Oct. 19, Ellis, Pontypool, Monmouth 
shire, wine-dealer—Oct. 13, Wright, Northampton, baker— Dec, 4, Eddison, Halifax, 
Woollen -manufacturer—Oct. 11, Kamsden, Wakefield, painter—Oct. 11, Hickson, Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, apothecary—Oct. 15, Boucher, Liverpool, boot-manufacturer—Oct. 16, 
Smith, Rugeley, Staffordshire, scrivener—Oct. 11, Raby, Preston, Lancashire, hatter. 

; To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Oct. 12. 
2 Tindle, South Shields, banker— Procter, Preston, Lancashire, spindle-maker— Wright, 
Made‘ey, Shropshire, coach- proprietor—Worthy, Hartlepool, Durham, builder. 
i SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
PR Glasgow, baker, Sept. 26, Oct. 17 —Young jun., Glasgow, merchant, Sept. 25, 
— '6—Bell, Dundee, merchant, Sept. £7, Oct. 18—Allan, Edinburgh, stock-broker, 
Sept. 28, Oct. 19—Macpherson, Inverness, hotelkeeper, Sept, 27, Oct. 18. 





PRICES CURRENT. 


FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. Monday. Tuesday. Wednes., Thurs. \ Friday, 


BRITISH 








Sper Cent Consols.... ss.e+ss+s amen 928 92 9? 92 92 
Ditto for Account... . eof §=92 924 96 | 82 92 92! 
3 per Cents Reduced . ese] shut _ —_\i—— —_ — 
34 per Cents.........+ ° sees} shut _ —_ -——- —_ _ 
Long Annuities ........ shut _— — —— —_— — 
Bank Stock,7 per Cent ...... shut —_ —_ —_ —_ _ 
India Stock, 103 ........> —— — | 254 — 252 —_ 
Exchequer Bills, . per diem .| 38 pm. 35 338 3 36 39 
India Bonds, 44 per Cent ............. .| 72 pm. |} 71 pm. | —i—_— _ _— 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
eedeeeces ceeeSp. Ct \\ pond OG 105 



































































IN dis ds Slee tinsiisaleea i - | a _ 
Brazilian .... — | RE \\ i t— a 
Buenos Ayres oe — | ab New York ( . +5 =— | ok 
Chilian wes 6s— i Ohio . e 8 — | ove 
| Damtals cocccersccccce cece dm | 76 Pennsylvania . t— | 79 
| Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ...24 — 644 S|, Peruvian ad 56k 
Ditto... —- | 652 | Portuguese ‘- a1 
French . 3— | | Ditto ..... 3— —_— 
| Ditto... t= —— | Russian... ‘- 107 
Indiana 6- — | Spanish .. -t=- 17 
Clinois .......++++ Gm DIOL ee cece cece BO au 
Kentucky .... . w= —— | Ditto(Passive) ..... seeeeee! 3B 
Louisiana (= erling). t= 89 Ditto (Deferred) .... . ° | — 
Maryland (Sterling)....... | oe Venezuela Active. .. — 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattware— | Banxs— ' 
Caledonian.......-+. 056+ © eee.s 14g | Australasian.......... soseeeees! 25 
Edinburgh and Glasgow ° 35 | British North American . _ 
Eastern Counties +} Thexd. | Colonial ........6+00 . aH 
Great Northern 7 | Commercial of Londo: ee — 
Great North of England .. ..... | 213 | London and Westminster ...... 25 
Great South. and West. Ireland ../ 27 | London Joint Stock .....-+ e. 16e 
Great Westerm .. 2.6 secseccene } a j National of Ireland .... 18 
Hull and Selby ........+. S| — | National Provincial ..... —_ 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. | Provincial of Lreland, oe 408 
Lancaster ana Carlisle ......++++ are | Union of Australia oe _ 
London Brighton and South Coast zo Union of London ee 103 
London and Blackwall .......... 3 Mints— 
London and North-western . | Bolanos ..... et eereresecees eens —_ 
Midland .....c.se00-seecess I Brazilian Imperial .... . — 
North British 2 } Ditto (St. John Del Rey) ee Py 
South-eastern and Dover ... iss} Cobre Copper .......6sseeeses ee —_ 
South-westerm .... 6.0.0. seseeees 32k Miscettanrovse— | 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick .. ive } Australian Agricultural .. ....+ 16 
York and North Midland 206 «| GamOGD <ccce: cccccece ® oS 
Docxs— General Steam ......6+.00+ ** — 
East and West India . .....++++- 136 } Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 74 
DEED cosacevesesede 115 } Royal Mail Steam.........++++5! 53% 
South Australian... ......++ «0. | ls 














St. Katherine... . 7 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 15th day of Sept. 1549, 





I88UE DEPARTMENT-~ 
Notes issued ....0..ceceeeees+ £27,910,900 |; Government Debt ......... «» £11,015,100 
Other Securities ........ oe 2,954,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 13 633,823 
Silver Bullion .....+... Or7 
—— 


£27,910,900 | £27 910,900 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
« £14,553,000 Government Securities, (in- 


Proprietors’ Capital.. 
MB cane < ° 3,578 609 cluding Dead Weight Annuity)£1 4,334,255 






Public Deposits* 7.729.860 | Other Securities...... ~. 10,403,105 
Other Deposits ........ see 9,035,206 NOUes 2.6006 + ceeeeee 10,246,150 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 1,036,408 Gold and Silver Coin 919,573 





£35,933,083 | £35,933 083 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Coma issioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts, 











BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Kars, Standard ... £3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes£84 0 0.. 0 © 0 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces0 0 0 Iron, hivitish Bars.... 5 15 - 6080 
New Dollars ......--ecee ceeveeres © 4 Of | Lead, Writish Pig -16515 0..16 0 @ 

-.« 0 4 11g | Steel, Engtish ....... ooo. 0e? 


Silver in Bars, Standard . . 








GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 21. 
. 8 

















. @ \ ° = fF . 

Wheat, R.New 36t040 | Rye 20to2l 30to032 | Oats, Feed. 1€ tols 
‘ine ++» 40—42 | Barley.. it 26 Fine. 18-19 
Old . 34—38 | Maltin 28 = 3 Poland .. 18—19 
White 33—40 | Malt, Ord 50 —5: Fine. 19-20 
Fine + 42-44 Fine ...... 52 —56 Potato .. 23-24 
Super. New .. 46—50 | Peas,Hog... 28—29 Fine. 24—25 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN, 


Wales. 





26s. Sd. , Wheat...... 1s. 0d. 
316 Barley 1 0 
29 6 Oats . 1°o 
kly Averages for the Wee jing Sept. 15. 


305. 84.—Peas, 30s. 14, 





s. ld. —Oats, 18s. 6¢.—Rye, 26s. 74.—Beans 


FLOUR. 


Wheat, 43s. 0¢.—Rarley, 2 


PROVISIONS. 














Town-made ......... persack 40s. to 43s. Butter—Best Fresh, |2s. 6¢. per dos. 

Seconds ........ 37 = 40 Carlow, 3. 6s. to 34. 10s. per ewt. 

Essex and Suffolk.on board ship 36 — 38 Bacon, Irish .......+....percwt. 600,— 68, 

Norfolk and Stockton ........ - 33 — 36 | Cheese,Cheshire ..........-.. . 54 = 74 
Bran......... . perquarter 0 — 0 Derby Plain .... - 52 — 6 
Pollard, fine es —- 0 Hams, York .......665 seeeee 10 — 62 








Bread, 6d. to 7d. sod, 


Eggs, French, per 120, 5s. 34. to 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NeEwoatTse and LEADENMALL.* SMITHFIELD.” 








Heap or Cattts at 






































sd s. d. s. da, ’ s a a. d. Sui THrie.o. 
Reef... 2 #to 3 Ot3 6 2 8to3 6tod 0 Friday Monday. 
Mutton 3 0—3 4—310 32—-310—4 2) Beasts. 1,111 ..... 4,232 
Veal... 2 8—3 O—3 8B wscc. 2 4— SF O—m2 CG Sheep. 11,1350 ..... 31850 
Pork... 3 4—4 0—4 8 .. 40—4 4—4 8 Calves. BIT .neee 169 
Lamb. 3 0O—3 8 44 ...5. 4 Um 4 O— 4 8B Pigs... 220 wasee 2t0 
* To sink the offal, r 8 ib. 
HOPS. | POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets .........0++ .e+s 1354. to 160s.! York Regents.. .....-- perton.. O#,to 0s, 
Choice ditto. ecese +» M47 = 205 Scotch Reds ... - 0 
Sussex Pocket «+ 120 — 182 Devons .... «+045. o— 0 
FPime Gitto ...ccerseccseccsees 160 — 21) Kent and Essex W - °o 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 

Cu BLAND. SMITHFIELD. Wuitrcuaran 

Hay, Good ...cccececeees 708, CO T58. ccocceeeeee 408, CO GOB, ..ceeceneee S50. tO . 
Inferior . o« 50 — 65... + Om OO. o-— o 
NeW «ese reore 50 — 65 - Om 0 - 0 
Clover... .ceccrccrersersee 66 = 93 60 — 85 o-— ww 
Wheat Straw......csseee 28 — 33 ..... 20 — 32 2a — 2 

OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil .......... per cwt. £1 18s. 6d.) Tea, Bohea, fine, ...perib. 0s. 2)4.to Os. 8d. 
MeBmed ccccccccccscscccccece 119 © | Congou, fine. oe e 3—I1 

Linseed O11 . 2... .eeceee cece 8 6 Souchong, fine ........+. 13=—2 90 


j * In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib. 
Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 62s. to I lds. 

| Good Ordinary ........... 355 — 38a, 

Sugar, Muscovado, per owt.. 25s. 9d. 

West India Molasses..... 155. Od. wo 18s, 64. 


Linseed Oil-Cake.... r1000 9 10 
Candles, per dozen, 5e. Od. to 5s. 6d 
Moulds (6d.per doz. discount 7s. 0d. 
Coals, Hetton 17s. 3d. 
Tees...secse 7s. Od. | 








906 THE SPECTATOR. (Saturday, 


LL, 


ROFESSOR J. 8. LUCET has the honour ppetannis LIFE -ASSURANCE COM- I ANWELL COLLEGE AND PREPARA 
to announce to his Pupils, the Nobility, and Gentry, that PANY. Capital 1,000,000/. TORY SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX —Principal, the 4 
his COURS DE LITTERATURE FRANCAISE ET D’ELO- — J.A. Eurrtos, D.D. Oxon. Parents and guardians de Rev. 
CUTION, upon quite a new plan, and truly interesting for all This Institution is empowered by a special act of Parlie- | of selecting a school in a healthy situation, combin np or 
those who will follow it, (whatever may be their age, sex, | ment, (4th Vict. c.9,) and is so constituted as to afford tha | liberal terms) the intellectual advanrages of a collegine 
and learning,) will open, at his house, 49, Weymouth Street benefits of life assurance in their fullest extent to policy ; fessional, or commercial course, with nd relig storms ies » Pro 
Portland Place, on Mon pay, the Ist of next Ocrosen, from holders, and to present greater facilities and accommodation | tion, moral and physical training, with domestic and ain 
to2o'clock. This first Seance will be repeated on the follow- | than are usually offered to the public. ; care, may obtain a prospectus on application to the Secesans 4 
take place regularly every’ Moxos Pa omen sora —_ 3 The ample subscribed capital, together with the large and | The Term will commence on Tavarspay 4th h October a 
SPAY; tha ; - as ‘ reand | — 
oo ne Bye > ° continually increasing fund, accumulated from the premiums 1: , a, 
Thursday being always the exact repetition of that of Mon- on upwards of 8,000 policies, affords complete security to the j ILI 1 A RY E DUC ATION. —_ u AN W ELL 
ae = assured ; whilst the magnitude of the Company's transactions | | COLLEGE, MIDDLESEX.—A Pr 
belng ns Subscriber or presented by a Subscriber. has enabled the directors to offer unusual! advantages to policy- | theoretical and practical knowledge, has been @ neaged fi 

For Prospectus and Subse ription, apply to P sethenes Lecer; | holders, as will be seen by reference to the prospectus, and to | preparation of young men for the Moath!y oo ed for the 
who also makes private arrangements with Families and | the varied and extensive tables, which have been computed | directed by the Commander-in-« hief, and toen “ ae ations as 
Schools to give, at their own residences, one or more of his | with great care and labour expressly for the use of this insti- | advanced »ge to take high professional gr d at pact a 
, ntering 




















day. N.B. No one can be admitted to this Cours without 





sor Of extensive 
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ae 








Seances. tution. Perer Morutson, Resident Director. | the service. PFormer Pupils of Hanwe'l College have t 

- - ————- | 1 princes Street, Bank, London, Oct. 1, 147. | successful Candidates for Commissions at cach Examinarnn 

S- BARTHOLOME W 's HOSPITAL | - } hitherto held A. Euervrox, D.D Princh, al 
and MEDICAL COLLEGE. ys NITED KINGDOM LIFE ‘ASSUL R. ANCE | 


AM TO INDIA “AND CHINA . 


overs — . | COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, TE 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on Mownoay, Uo re Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow IS via EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyan mo 
’ , 12, ’ 5 , for PASSE NGERS AND LIGHT GOODs, to Ceylon, — 


Ocrosen Ist, with an Introductory Address by Dr. Fanue, at 4, College Green, Dublin. eacein, Weasenn, Geena. aes teem — 
i a, Penang, Sing re a Z-Long.—The Penin- 


| 

| 

7 o'clock, vit. { Directors. | 

LECTURES. | James Stuart, Esq. Chairman | sular and Oricnial Steam Navigation Company book Passen 

Medicine—Dr. Burrows. Charles Graham, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. gers aad receive goods and parcels for the above Ports by 
| their steamers, starting from Southampton oa the ot 
} v h of 
| 


Surgery—Mr. Lawrence. Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. | F. Charles Maitl » Esq every month, and from Suez on or about the lth of t h. | us¢ 
a € « t ” mont 





















1 
Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. ‘ Lennox Boyd, Esq., 2 Will 
’ yd, Esq., Resi- illiam Railton, Esq BOMBAY.—I s fi Bomb 
Physiology and Morbid « rationed Pacer. , 9g, , enngg: See assengers for Bombay can proceed by th 
gy a Charles Downes, Esq. dent. | ¥. H. Thomson, Esq Company’s Steamers of the 29th of the month = 























Superintendence of Dissections—Mr. HOLdEN and Mr. Coore. —eliemnne Win T as T » falta, then 
Sa odin ncn ons of Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Kinxs. 7 Pgh men mony = Thomas Thorby, Esq. | to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Suez > 
Chemistry—Mr. Gairrirns. } nite tee i ERR lee the Hon. E. I. Company's Steamers J 
SUMMER SESSION, 18506 SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS MEDITERRANEAN.—Malta, on the 2 th and 29th of every Ms 
a hae eae “i . This Company, established by act of Parliament in 1834, af- | month. Constantinople, on the 29th of th month. Alex ter 
Commencing May Ist. | fords the most perfect security in a large paid-up capit andria, on the 2oth of the month. Gi: 
Materia Medica—Dr. Rovrert. | in the great success which has attended it since its com- | SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz an 
Botany—Dr. PF. Fanrre, mencement ; and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 
Forensic Meteine—De. Bart. | ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 99,0007. { _ Fer Fhtus of the Vessels, Rates of Passage-money, and to > 
Midwifery, Ne.—Dr. West. | grrr a pero a Rie, secure passages, and ship cargo, apply at the Company's He 
Compparative Anatomy—Mr. MSWutn nie. | In 1541, the Company added a bonus of 2/. per cent per | Ofices, No. 122, Leadenhall Street, London, and 57, High 8s. 
Practical Chemistry and Natural Philosophy—Dr. Grirritus. annum on the sum insured to all policies of the participat Street, Southampton 6 ‘ 


ing class from the time they were effected to the 3ist Dee ee 





to Sist Dec. 1847, 














































HOSPITAL PRACTICE.—The Hospital contains 530 Beds, | 1840, and from that date - oe | NOVELTY for the ap yroaching Se; r¢ 
and relief is afforded to 70,000 Patients annually. The In- | a was added at the Genernl Mesting ne Ce ewy i is in preparation, to which al ting S aan ses 
patients are visited daily by the Physicians and Surgeons ; d : not yet been given, but which the Inventor ba: 
and during the Summer Session four Clinical Lectures are | | The bonus thus added to policies from March 1834 to the | oo) pooomme ad ns one of the most useful, warm, co Ss 
delivered weekly ; those on the medical cases by Dr. Roupell | 3ist Dec. 1548, is as follows— and na aceful pees es of a ntle manly = tire poi Si ? - 
and Dr. Burrows; those on the surgical es by Mr. Law- | Sum Time Sum added Sum added Sum Spec gra ns can be seen at 114, 1 ad 120, Regent PY ayy: 
rence, Mr. Stanley, and Mr. Lloyd. The Out-patients are Assured. Assured. to Policy to Policy payable as also the TREBL ¥ GARMEN r, or PALI OT, 
tended daily by the Assistant-Physicians and Assistant-Sur- | in 1841. in 1848. at death. NICOLL, which retains all the charac teristi s i 
geons. | £. £. s.d £. s. d. x. sd the wollte Pale tot (registered 6 and 7 Vie. ¢. 65) in es ente- Ge 

COLLEGIATE ESTABLISHMENT.—Warden, Mr. Paget. | 5,000 13yrs.10mths. 683 6 8 00 6470168 | rior, and has the ac ges of being convertible | Pr 
Students can reside withia the Hospital walls, subject to the 5,000 2 years 500 0 0 10 0 7W0 from a warw vice versa, at the pleasure “ 
rules of the Collegiate system establ shed under the direc- | 5,000 300 0 0 10 0 10 0 of the wearer, or, r cold nature of the weather = 
tion of the Treasurer and a Committee of Governors of the | 5,000 100 0 0 100 wo may require this garment must be seen and worn to be pro La 
Hospital. Some of the Teachers and other gentlemen con 5,000 00 00 perly appreciated) ; it will be found, perhaps, the best preser all 
nected with the Hospital also receive Students to reside with | 5,000 00 00 vative of variable climate. THE NICOLL Th 
them | 6,000 00 00 has beer Letters Patent in England, Ire ‘ 

SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, &c.—At the end of the Winter | The premiums nevertheless are on the most moccrate scale | land, Seotiand, and the Colonies: it can, therefore, ouly be sar 
Session Examinations will be held for a Scholarship of the | and only One Half need be Paid for the First Five Years purchas wat n the country, or abroad, of Messrs. Nuout's the Sec 
value of 45/. a year, and tenable for three years. The exami- | Where the Insurance is for life. Every informs Patentees recognized Agents, and in London y of them cos 
nations of the classes for prizes and certificates of merit will | afforded on application to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo | selves, viz. at 114, 116, 120, Regent Street, and 2 2 " mh il i 


Place, Pall Mail, lon.don | no 


Ts: NICOLL PALETOT (Registered 6 and ten 


take place at the same time, 
Further information may be obtained from the Medical or 





































Surgicai Olticers or Lecturers, or at the Anatomical Museum | TA L IAN R E F U G E E F U N Dd. | 7 Vic. c. 65) WAREROOMS 114, 116, 120, Regent Street, a 
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English people among all the nations of the earth are appealed | gtroet 
to, on behalf of the Italian refugees in England, under cir- = 
cumstances unparg 
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Thomas Tooke, Esq. (Chairman of Royal Exchange, and ieled in history. M ECHIT’S FAMOUS BAGA re LLE T ABLI iS, of 
St. Katherine Docks} | The exiles, to a generous relief of whose distresses the Eng- | Manufactured upon the premises, 4, Leadenhall Street, best 
G. 8. Thornton, Esq. (Director of Sun Fire Office,) Amwell | lish heart is sought to be awakened, were engaged in the de- ondon, mike long evenings appear or and combine cal Te: 
Bury, Ware, Herts. | fence of Rome. They are the good citizens who, when Kome | ¢ es with amusement, price 3/. lus., 4/. 1s., 51. 10s., upto th 
a | was abandoned by her Monarch and Executive, answered to | }2/. Sold also by his Ager l all 
The Australian Agricultural Company, after having for the | the general voice, and arose to give her law, tranquillity, and | and Lo Leeds 
last twenty years confined its operations to cultivating and | order; who built upon the ruins of a monstrous system whic h Pratt, bs rd; Th Stephenson, Hull 1 
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acres, ssimaned near the exestest harbour of Port Stephens | With a veneration for the sacred rights of life, liberty, and kk LEGANT TOLLET REQUISIT ES, each of ve 
(100 miles from Sydney and its 50,000 inhabitants). The un } property, new in Rome administered with an honesty, for- | BY) ingauipte attributes -ROWLAND’S MACASSAK OIL al 
cultivated or virg n lands will be sold in lots cf 50 acres cach | bearance, and singleness of purpose, that won the respect of | is highty and universally appreciated for creating and sus- m 
at 1. per acre; 5 /. paid in England will entitle the purchaser dispassionate observers, of all principles and parties They aining luxuriant tresses. ROWLANIVYS KALYDOR is a Si 
to one free intermediate passage to Port Stephens, equivalent are the soldiers who defended that Government ag inst the preparation of usparalleled efficacy in improving and beau- bss 
to 21/. and the choice of a frechold of 50 acres throughout the | Wited arms of bigotry and despotism. and defended it suc tifying xu skinand complexion; and ROW LAND’S ODONTO 4s 
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acre of frechold; or cattle and horses at the rate of one for | “)™) (°F) and strong, assembled round them by an act | oy. offered under th implicd sonction « yalty and the 
Ave " | of such stupendous baseness that it will remain an ineflace- | “ 1 = . 7 
every five sheep | able stain upon the honour and the name of the Freach Go- | GOVe™mment Departments, with similar attempts at dec p- 
Purchasers of two allotments, or one hundred acres, will be eormmnent through all the coming ages of the wertd 7 tion. The only genuine of each bears the name of “ Row- 
entitled to two intermediate, or one cabin passage, equivalent “ ws “ S ; ,, | binds" preceding that of the article on the wrapper or label 
to 42. It is not the only sorrow of the Ttalian exiles that anobl Sold by them at .0, Hatton Garden, London ; and by every a 
Persons with families, desirous to economize, and avail | peirog Is eo tune be —s ware ; aa — — respectable Chemist and Perfumer through« ut the Kinedom. a 
themselves of steerage accommodation, according to a fixed netr waten over the Deautiiul county Of thew birth and | rT nas s 
scale, will be allowed a proportionate deduction on their land | their affections, they seek a refuge here in England, almost \! LVER PLATED CORNE K ~ DISHES 2 
purchase. the only free land where they may set foot. And if their claim nd COVERS.—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Manufae- 
The cleared and improved lands (with the exception of cer- | 08 Our hospitality and sympathy needs any strengthening, | tying Silversmiths, 11, Cornhill, London, o »posite the Bank Pl 
tain reserves for town and village sites, and other purposes) | it must not be forgotten that one representative of the Eug- | of pngland, respectfully invite attention to their extensive re 





will be open for sale at the rate of twenty years’ purchase of lish nation has been found in the person of Mr More O'Ferral, } Stock of CORNER DISILES and COVERS, manufactured ex 
Governor of Malta, who, having received with open arms the | ,) 














the estimated yearly rental, whick can only be ascertained on | isively for their own with Silver Mountings and it 
the spot ; but any sum paid in this country forthe unimproved | Jesuits and friends of absolutism, did not think it shame to | syicjis for Engraving. The quality denominated Heavy on 
or virgin lands, will be credited to the purchaser, should he | ¢@St these wanderers forth from that inhospitable shore, as if | pistin: is of the richest quality, and is highly recommended 
prefer the former after his arrival in the Colony. the ships that bore them were infected with the placue. | for durability rhe Light Plating is similar in appearance to 

The Company have engaged the services of a gentleman | Hunted by their and the world’s encmies—forlorn and | the best article, for which it is frequently sold 
many years employed in the Surveyor-General’s Department | penniless, reduced to inaigence, bereft of almost all that Light Heavy 
in New South Wales, in which capacity he assisted in the | makes life dear, an’ bringing nothing from the wreck beyond Plating Plating. 
survey of the Company's Lands, and became thoroughl | the Mediterranean Sea but hope in the eternal might of the | Four Gadroon Pattera Dishesand £ «. d. £ a 
acquainted with their character; he will accompany the | principles they have upheld—the Committee named above Cover es . ° 770 1z12 0 al 
emigrants in the first s' * Artemisia,” and assist them in | appeals in their behalf to Englishmen, for present heip. That | Pour st. James's d litto ditto ...-. . 10 © ¢ 13 i 
selecting their respective allotments, and, from his long | they maw not dic of want, where they have found a home ; | Pour Thicaded tte ditto ........ ooo eee 
colonial experience, be able to render them much useful in- | that th noble spirits may not sink into despair: that they Four Albert dit o ditto 446 OO ..... WW @ H 
formation and guidance in the commencement of their opera- | may ec) sect with this free country in their future, be it An I Lastrated Price Current, containing Drawings of the in 
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BLACKS GUIDE-BOOKS 


AND TRAVELLING MAPs. 
New Editions. 





«We have looked carefully through the volumes. They 
ly ‘got up’; the descriptions are accurate, and 
‘lear and comprehensive. We have seldom ea- 
‘edited... é iltogether, this series 


are admirat 
remarkably ¢ 
amined books better Os i 
of works is of immense value to tourists.” —Art-Union, 

* « They should find a corner in the portmanteau of every 
7 undertake a journey of pleasure or busi- 
land.”’—John 





" bout to 
person abou 2 mat 4 
ae either in England and Wales or Scot 


Bull. it 
LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST AND 

3 ROAD-BOOK of ENGLAND and WALES; con- 
taining a General Travelling Map, with the Roads and 
Railways distinctly laid down; besides Sections of the 
more important Districts on an enlarged scale, and En- 


graved C 
calities. In a clusely-printed and portable volume, Price 


10s. 6d. 
«A carefully executed work, prettily illustrated, with 


useful maps.”—Atheneum. 








LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST of | 


SCOTLAND; containing an accurate Travelling 
Map; 25 Engraved Charts of Roads, Railroads, and In- 
teresting Localities, (including Plans of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow) ; 
and Steel, and a copious Itinerary. Seventh Edicion, 
corrected and improved, with a List of the principal 
Hotels and Inns. In a handsome portable volume. Price 


8s. 6d. ’ , 
“A comprehensive, intelligent, and well-arranged 


harts of Roads, Railroads, and Interesting Lo- | 


numerous Views of the Scenery, on Wood 


Guide-book. We have been furnished with an incidental | 


proof of the re markable accuracy of the charts and de- 
scriptions, in the personal testimony of a pedestrian, who 
has traversed a considerable space book in hand.’"—~— 
Spectator. 


LACK’S PICTURESQUE GUIDE to the 
ENGLISH LAKES. Including an Essay 
Geology of the District, by Joun Putiuirs, 
Professor of Geology in King’s College, London. 1 
minutely accurate Map, by W. HuGues; Charts of the 
Lakes, Views of the Scenery, and an ample Itinerary of 
all the Routes, with the Distances accurately laid down. 

Third Edition. In a neat pocket volume. Price 5s. 
“This Guide to the Lakes has been compiled upon the 
game claborate plan, (as the “ Picturesque Tourist of 










Scotland,”) governed by the same resolution t spare no 
cost or trouble to achieve a successful result It needs | 
no higher commendation. It is a picturesque guide in | 
every sense— its descriptions are charmingly written—its 
intelligence is ample and minute— and its ‘Lustrations are 
admirable specimens of art.”—Atas. 


LACK’S ECONOMICAL TOURIST of 
SCOTLAND ; containing an accurate Travelling 
Map and Itinerary, with Descriptive Notices of all the 
Remarkable Objects along the several roads, with Four 
Engraved Charts of those localities which possess pecu- 
liar Historical or Picturesque interest. Fourth Edition, 
corrected and improved. In a neat closely-printed vo- 
lume. Price 3s. 6d, 
“A work most carefully and elaborately compiled, con- 
taining the greatest possible amount of information in 
the smallest possible space.” —Scolsman. 


LACK’S GUIDE THROUGH  EDIN- 
BURGH. Sixth Edition. Trice 2s. 6d. And 
GUIDE THROUGH GLASGOW. Third Edition. Price 
2s. With Maps and Views, and Descriptions of the En- 
virons. 

*,* Both these works are compiled for the special use 
of strangers; their contents being arranged in distinct 
walks, indicated by different colours on the maps of the 
respective cities. The tourist is thus enabled to traverse 
theground without any further assistance, and to visit 
all that is worth seeing in both cities in a very short time. 


I LACK’S ROAD AND RAILWAY TRA- 

VELLING MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 
carefully compiled from the Maps of the Ordnance Sur- 
veys, and beautifully engraved by Sipney HALL; with 
all the Roads, Railroads, and other Topographical infor- 
mation required by the Tourist or Traveller on business. 
Size, 32 inches by 223. Ina neat portable case, price 
4s. 6d. 

“A beautifully executed map of England and Wales, 
which, afier careful observation and reference, We car 
characterize as being among the most correct ever issued.” 
—HMining Journal. 

A SMALLER MAP. Price 2s 6d. 


LACK’S ROAD AND RAILWAY TRA- 
VELLING MAP of SCOTLAND, carefully con- 
structed from the best Authorities ; with all the Roads 
and Railroads accurately laid down. Size, 32 inches by 
22}. In a neat portable case, price 4s. td 
*,* From the care bestowed on the construc ton of the 
present map, and the means which have been used to cor- 
rect the original drawings, by reference to individuals 
conversant with the topography of their respective local- 
ities, the publishers are satistied that it will be found the 
Most accurate and beautiful map of Scotland extant, 
A SMALLER MAP. Price 2s. 6d. 


] LACK’S COUNTY MAPS of SCOTLAND, 
Printed on Patent Cloth Paper, neatly done up in 
cloth Cases, Gilt-lettered and Coloured. Containing all 
the Roads, Railways, Canals, Country Seats, Towns, 
Villages, Fishing Streams, Rivers, Lakes, and Places of 
Historical and Legendary Note. rice 1s. each, except- 
ing Argyle and Bute, Perth, Inverness and Western 
Islands, which being Double Maps are 1s. 6d. each. 


CHOOL HISTORIES.—New Enprtions. 
GENERAL HISTORY (Modern), by A. F. Tyrver, 
With Map. 3s. 
GENERAL HISTORY (Ancient), by A. F. TyTLer, 
with Map. 3s. 
PALESTLNE, by Joun Kirro, D.D. 3s. 6d. or with 
ap, 4s 


SCOTLAND, by P. F. TyrLen, Edited by Dr. Rew. 
3s. Gd. 








ROME, by Dr. HETHERINGTON, with Map. 6s. 
A. & C. Biack, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8yo. 
SHIRLEY: A TALE. 
By Currer Bevr, Author of “ Jane Eyre.” 

Smiru, Evper, and Co. Cornhill. 





Early in October will be published, 
ry’ ‘ T a ry T 
THE CAXTONS: 
A FAMILY PICTURE. 
By the Author of “ Rienzi,” &c. &c. 
In 3 vols. post dvo. 
WititAm BLAckwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London ; Orders received by all Booksellers. 








In the Press, a a Edition, in fooleenp 8vo. of 
LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 
AND OTHER POEMS, 
By Witu1Am E. Ayrowun, Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh. 


With an Arrenprx. 
Wi.uiam BLAckwoop and Soys, Edinburgh and London. 





Fobn CP’'Connell, Lsq. (1.H. 

Immediately, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
RECOLLECTIONS AND EXPERIENCES DURING 
A PARLIAMENTARY CAREER FROM 1833 TO 1848. 

By Jounx O'Connect, Esq. MP. 


RicuArp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





Jew Gork by the Author of “ Typec,” “Omoo,” and “ Mardi.” 
On Friday next will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
REDBURN; HIS FIRST VOYAGE: 
BEING THE SAILOR BOY'S CONFESSIONS. 
By Herman Metvyiiue, Esq. Author of “ Typee,” “ Omoo,” and “ Mardi.” 


Ricuarp Bentvey, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


fHiss WPardoe. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 
THE COURT AND REIGN OF FRANCIS THE FIRST, 
KING OF FRANCE, 
By Miss Parpog, Author of “ Louis the Fourteenth and the Court of France,” 
“The City of the Sultan,” &c. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, (I’ublivher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 








Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW. 
Also, just ready, in 2 vols. 
ERNEST VANE. 
By ALEXANDER Battie Cocurasxe, MP. 
Henry Coinurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 








This day, in post 8vo. (pp. 596), price 12s. 


MANUAL OF MINERALOGY; 
OR THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MINERAL KINGDOM: 


CONTALNING A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE, AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SEPA- 
RATE SPECIES, INCLUDING THE MORE RECENT DISCOVERIES AND CHEMICAL ANALYSES, 
By James Nicot, F.R.S.E. F.G.S, Assistant Secretary to the Geological Society. 

* A copious and able compilation; not only bringing up the knowledge and discoveries of mineralogy to the latest 
date, but aiming at elevating the mind of the pupil by conuecting the science of mineralogy with geology and the 


singular questions that geology embraces. Spectator. 

“There is a completeness about .his Manual of Mineralogy which must recommend it to every one pursuing this 
branch of science. Particular attention has been paid to the crystallographic and chemical characters of cach mineral, 
and the anylyses given are more extensive, and selected with more care, than those to be found in any work ou 


mineralogy in the English language.” —Alheneum. 





Dedicated, by permission, to Dr. Abercrombie. 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo. double columns, price 14s, the Eighth Edition, Enlarged, Corrected, and Improved, of 


A DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE FOR POPULAR USE. 


Containing an Account of Diseases and their Treatment, with Directions for Administering Medicines; the Regula- 
tion of Diet and Regimen; and the Management of the Diseases of Women and Children, By ALEXANDER 
Macavtay, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and Physician-Accoucheur to the New 
Town Dispensary. 

“ Just such a work as every head of a family ought to have on his book-shelf.”—Brighion Herald. 

“ If sterling merit be the passport to success, this work will obtain the most extensive celebrity.” —Bath Herald. 

“Calculated to accomplish all that could be wished in a popular system of medicine.”—Edinburgh Medical and 
Surgical Journal. 

“ We have seen nothing of the kind better adapted for consultation.”—Lierary Gasette, 

“ Decidedly the most useful book of the kind that has yet been offered to the public.”—Caledonian Mercury. 





ApaM and CuaRLes Biacs, Edinburgh ; aud Sold by all Booksellers. 
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Just published, foolscap 8vo. 4s 
HE DESERT ISLE, and OTHER ‘POEMS. 
By Henry THomas BRAITHWAITE. 
WILitaM Pickertne, 177, Piccadilly. ee 


Tn a few days, in one volume post 8vo. price 6s 
HE REVELATIONS OF AN ORDERLY. 
Being an attempt to expose the abuses of admi- 
nistration, bythe relation of every-day occurrences in the 
Courts of India. Edited by Professor H. H. Witson. 
JaMES MADDEN, 8, Leadenhall Street. 


Te ust published, post 8y0. cloth, 4s. 6d. or 5s. post- -fre2, 
N THE MANAGEMENT OF INFANCY; 
with Remarks on the Influence of Diet and Regimen, 

on Bathing, the Treatment of Ringworm, Leprosy, Scro- 
fula, Affections of the Liver, &c. &c. 
By Cuantes Hoaa, M.R.C.S. L.A.C. &e. &e. 
London : Joun CuurcaiLt, Princes Street, Soho. 


NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
On the 30th inst. will be published, No. 6, price Is. of 


AVID COPPERFIELD THE YOUNGER; 
of BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY. By Caaries 
Dickens. With Illustrations by HasLor K. Browne. 
To be completed in Twenty Monthly Numbers. 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VANITY 
FAIR.”—On the 30th inst. will be published, price ls. 
No. XII. completing the First Volume, of 
N D E S. 


y I 
P By W. M. Taacxeray, Author of “ The Great Hog- 
garty Diamond,” &c. &c. With Illustrations on Steel 
and Wood by the Author. 
*,* This work will be completed in Two Volumes. 
Brapsury and Ev ANS, 11, Bouverie Street. 


Just _ price 6s. 
RACTICE GERMAN. 

Adapted for Self-Instruction. 

By Fatck LEBAHN. 

WHITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
By the same Author, 
GERMAN IN ONE VOLUME. Second Edition, 

price &8s.; with KEY, 10s. 6d. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ COSMOS.” 
On Wednesday next will be published, in 2 vols. 16mo. 
uniform with Mr. Murray's 
“ TloME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY,” 
SPECTS OF NATURE, in Different Lands 

and in Different Climates. 

By ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 
Translated, with the Author’s sanction and codperation, 
and at his express desire, by Mrs. SABINE. 
London: Lon@MaN, Brown, Green, and LONGMANS; 
and Joun Moupkay, Albemarle Street. 


‘This day is published, price Ls. 
RESNEL AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 
A Reply to the Calumnies of the “ Athenzum.” 
By Ronert Moon, M.A. Fellow of Queen’s College, 

Cambridge. 








Also, by the same Author, 8vo. boards, 5s 
FRESNEL AND HIS FOLLOWERS, a Criticism; to 
which are appended, Outlines of Theories uf Ditfraction 
and Transversal Vibration. 
Cambridge : MACMILLAN, BaRciay, and MACMILLAN ; 
London : LONGMAN and Co, 


“The Seventh Edition of 


URENNE’S PRONOUNCING DICTION- 
kL ARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES, containing 866 closely-printed pages, is Now 
Ready, in large thick 12mo. price 10s. 6d. handsomely 
and strongly bound. 

“It is accurate, 
Atherweum. 
“ Every requisite in a dictionary seems here to find a 
place.” — Witness. 
OLIVER and Borp, Edinburgh ; StmpKin, MARSHALL, 
and Co. London. 


“VEITCH’S HOMER'S ILIAD—PURE GREEK. | 
Recently published, 12mo, price 6s. strongly bound, 


OMER’S ILIAD GREEK. 


Edited by the Rev. Witi1am Verrcu, Author of 
“Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective,” &c. 

Mr. Veitch has adopted the Text of Bekker, collating 
it with other approved Editions. The work is carefully 
printed in a clear type, and accompanied with a brief 
Index Nominam. 

Edinburg’ : OLtver and Boyp; London: SimMPKIN, 

MARSHALL, and Co. 
JIETAS METRICA; or Nature 
Suggestive of Gop and Godliness. 
By the Brothers THEopnitvs and THEOPHYLACT. 
In foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 

“ The Author gives almost always a sufficiently poeti- 
cal expression to pious and sober thoughts, and the more 
widely the volume is popular the more good it will do.” 
—Guardian. 

“ The model of one if not both of the two writers is 
that of the serious poets of the seventeenth century ; 
each writerhas a command of language and a skill in 
versification.”—Spectator. 

London: J. Masters, Aldersgate Street, and 78, New 

Bond Street. 


The New and Revised Edition, price 2s.; or by post, _ 
's. 8d. 
HE SCIENCE of LIFE; or How to Live, 


and What to Live For. With ample rules for diet, 
regimen, and self management; together with instruc- 
tions for securing perfect health, longevity, and that 
sterling state of happiness only attainable through the 
judicious observance of a well-regulated course of life. 
By a Puystcian, 

“ The work before us is one of those emanations of the 
press to which mankind owes some of its most important 
information on first principles, and which will prove a 
boon to the human race. On the subjects of diet and the 
regulation of the passions, the advice throughout is most 
valuable; aud we have no hesitation in affirming that, 
were the precepts of this little duodecimo put into uni- 
versal practice, the province of the physician and of the 
priest would be considerably lightened, while long life 
would not only be insured, but attended with health and 
the most perfect happiness.”— Sunday Times. 

London: Published by Kent and Kicaagps, 52, Pater- 
noster Row ; and may be had of Mann, 39, Cornbill, and 
Hannay, 63, Oxford Street. 





critical, and comprehensive.” — 








NEW WORK BY SIR JAMES ALEXANDER. 
Immediately, in 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. bound, 
A I E; or Seven Years’ 
Explorations in British America. 
With Sketches of its Natural History, Social and 
Sporting Scenes, &c. 
By Sir James E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S. &e. 
On the Staff of the Commander of the Forces in Canada, 
Author of “ Travels in the East, in Africa,” &c. 
_HENRY Cotpurn, Publisher, 13, Great werorman St. 





The F ourth Edition, price 6 
NEW PROCESS FOR PURIFY ING 
THE WATERS supplied to the Metropolis by the 
existing Water Companies: rendering each water much 
softer, preventing a fur on boiling, separating vegetating 
and colouring matter, destroying numerous water-insects, 
and withdrawing from solution large quantities of solid 
matter, not separable by mere filtration. 
By Taomas CLARK, 

Professor of Chemistry in the University of Aberdeen. 
Ricwarp and Joun E. Taytor, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 

POPULAR EDITION OF MR. TUPPER’s TALES. 
Now complete in | vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 8s. 


HE CROCK OF GOLD; 
AND OTHER TALES. 
By Martin F. Turrer, Esq. Author of “ Proverbial 


Philosophy,” &c. &c. 
With Illustrations by Leecn. 
To be published on October Ist, post 8vo. with Frontis- 

piece by Leecn, price 2s. 6d. 
TOLL AND TRIAL; 
A Tale of Modern Life. 

By Mrs. Crostanp (late CAMILLA TOULMIN.) 

Artaur HALL, Virtue, and Co. 26, Paternoster Row. 


ARNOLD AND PAUL’S HANDBOOKS OF GEO- 
— fy AND — 
1 12mo. price 4s. € 
[psP2008, ‘OF MEDL EVAL GEOGRA- 
PHY AND HISTORY. 
Translated from the German of Purz. 

By the Rev. R. B. Paut, M.A. Vicar of St. Augustine's, 
Bristol, and late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
RivinGTons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, (lately published,) by the 
same Editors, 

THE HANDBOOK OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY 
AND HISTORY. 6s. 6d. 
THE HANDBOOK OF MODERN 
AND HISTORY is in preparation. 
NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR JOHNSTON, 
In October will be published, 
XPERIMENTAL AGRICULTURE, Being 
‘j the Results of Past and Suggestions for Future Ex- 
periments in Scientific and Practical Agriculture. By 
James F. W. Jounston, F.R.SS.L. and E, &c. &e 
In One Volume Octavo, 





GEOGRAPHY 





Lately published by the same Author, 


GEOLOGY. 2d Edition. 
ELEMENTS of DITTO. Feap. 8vo. 5th Edition. 
CATECHISM of DITTO, 24th Edition. 1s. 
INSTRUCTIONS for the ANALYSIS OF SOILS. Is. 
On the USE of LIME in AGRICULTURE, Foolscap 


Svo. 6s. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 
8vo. 68. 6d. 

WILLIAM BLAcKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


GTANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
PUBLISHED BY 


ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH. 
1. 
CHOOL ATLAS.—Price 10s. 6d. BLACK’S 


SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 

an entirely New Collection of Maps, Drawn by W. 

Hvuoues, F.R.G.S. Professor of Geography in the College 
for Civil Engineers. 

“The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet 

fallen in our way ; it is at once a duty and a pleasure to 

recommend it.” — Laglish Journal of Education, May 1847. 


1. 
RACTICAL GEOMETRY.—In 8vo. Price 
5s. with many Diagrams, a COMPLETE TREA- 
TISE on PRACTICAL GEOMETRY and MENSURA- 
TION; with numerous BWxercises. By JAMes ELLiorT, 
formerly Teacher of Mathematics in the Liverpool Me- 
chanics’ Institution, and late Superintendent of the Elec- 
tric Telegraph for the Scottish District. 
KEY to the SAME, 8vo. with many Diagrams, 6s. 
“These books are the work of a man who is both an 
able practical mathematician and an experienced teacher. 
The Key is not a mere table of solutions, it is interspersed 
with valuable critical remarks the rationale 
of the various processes. The Treatise and Key together 
are a valuable addition to our school lbraries.”—Spec- 
tator. ut. 
UTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY, PRINCI- 
PALLY ANCIENT. With Introductory Expla- 
nations of the System of the World, and of the most 
Approved Methods of Studying and Teaching Geography ; 
for the Use of the more Advanced Pupils of the High 
School of Edinburgh, and of the Students of the Univer- 
sities. Isy Professor PILLans, of the University of Edin- 
burgh. Price 4s. 6d. 


Iv. 
CLOG CICERONIAN#;; being a Selection 
from the ORATIONS, EPISTLES, and PHILO- 
SUPHICAL DIALOGUES of CICERO. To which are 
added, Selected Letters of the Younger Pliny. Edited 
by Professor PitLans; with an English Preface and a 
few Latin Notes, for the use of Schools and Colleges. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


v. 
LATIN-ENGLISH: ENGLISH-LATIN 
DICTIONARY. Founded on the Work of the 
late Mr. Leverett, and particularly adapted to the Clas- 
sics usually studied preparatory to a Collegiate Course. 
By Francis Garpner, A.M. Instructor in the Public 
Latin School in Boston, U.S. In one vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


vi. 
LEMENTS OF FRACTIONAL ARITH- 
METIC ; being Introductory to the Study of Ma- 
thematics. By Greorce Lees, A.M. Mathematical Mas- 
ter in the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, and 
Lecturer on Natural Philosophy. Price 2s. 6d. 


Svo. 24s. 
6s. 








; doubly the property of the people. 
LECTURES on AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CLXXXII.—ADVERTISEMENTS intended 

for insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Pub. 
lishers before Thursday, the 27th, and BILLS by Satur. 
day, the 29th instant. 
London: LoneMAN and Co. 39, Paternoster Row. 


NHE WESTMINSTER “AND FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 102 and No, 87, fo 
Octoser. BILLS and ADVERTISEMENTS intended 
for insertion should be forwarded on or before WEDNgEs- 
DAY, the 25th instant. 
G. Luxrorp, 1, Whitefriars Street. 


“THE EXHIBITION OF bape A OF MANUFAC. 
TURE AND AR URAC. 
The Exhibition of Manufactured og now open in Bir. 
mingham, will be treated at considerable leng a 
Ocroser Number of © Jength in the 


N.HE ART-JOURNAY, 


It will be illustrated by upwards of One Hundred 
and Fifty Engravings on Wood, comprising a large ma- 
jority of the leading works contained in the Exposition— 
in silver, electro-silver, bronze, brass (cast and pressed) 
iron, porcelain, earthenware, and glass; of objects in pa- 
pier-maché ; of japanned goods ; carvings in wood; and 
the several productions in metal which constitute the 
main staple of British Industry, and render Birmingham 

the great capital of British Manufactures, 

These will evidence an astonishing advance in Art 
within the last few years; and sufficiently prove the 
power of the English manufacturer to compete with the 
the best fabricants of France. 

The exhibition at Birmingham cannot fail to have great 
influence on the future course of Manufactured Art in 
England—extending its repute and augmenting its mer. 
cantile value, 

The Editor of the Arnt-JouRNAL has therefore con. 
sidered it his duty to make arrangements for reporting 
this Exposition on a scale somewhat commensurate with 
the magnitude and liberality of the enterprise, 

The October number of the ArtT-JOUKNAL will also 
contain three engravings on stecl—* Malvolio,” en- 
graved by Staines, from the Painting by Maclise, R.A, 
* The Truant,” engraved by Phillibrown, from the Paint. 
ing by Webster, R. A. both In the Vernon Gallery ; and 
of ** Sabrina,” engraved by Artlett, from the Statue by 
Marshall, A.R.A. 

The Ant-JouRNAL of the past eight months contains, 
besides several hundred engravings on wood, no fewer 
than twenty-five engravings on steel; each of which 
may be regarded as a fine and beautiful specimen of Art; 
they consist chiefly of line engravings from the best pic- 
tures of the best Iritish Artists, contained in the Vernon 
Gallery—the collection presented by the late Robert 
Vernon, Esq., to the British People. 

To the amateur, the connvisseur, the artist, and the 
public generally, this work cannot fail to be an acquisi- 
tion of considerable value: the purest and best art is 
thus circulated at the smallest possible cost to the pur- 
chaser: Mr. Vernon’s magnificent gift is thus made 
To the humblest 
classes throughout the whole kingdom, it becomes in 
some degree accessible, and a source of enjoyment and 
instruction. 

The Art-JouRNAL may be ordered of any Bookseller 
in Town or Country. 

_P Publisher, GEORGE Vn iEnTU rUE, 2 25, Paternoster Row. 


New Series, Monthly, price 6 
IDNEY’S EMIGRANT’S JOU RN AL AND 
TRAVELLER'S MAGAZINE, 
Edited by SAMUEL SIDNEY. 
The Number for AuGusT CONTAINs : 
1. Scenes from the Life of a Bushman; a Hunt on 
the Cannobile, 
. The Use of Association. 
. Power's New Zealand. 
Pictures of Australian Emigrants. 
Letter from Patrick Dore, Wisconsin, U.S. 
Journal of a Voyage to Adelaide. 
. A Ride Through Texas, No. 5. 
. Mrs. Chisholm on the Australian Agricultural 
Company’s Colony. 
9. Ewigrants’ Questions Answered—A Word to 
Women Emigrating. 
Our Library Table. 
The Number for SEPTEMBER CONTAINS: 
. A Ride through Texas, No. VI. 
. Facts and Figures about Emigration. 
. Sketches of Canadian Life. 
. Journal of a Voyage to Adelaide. 
. Letter from Pat. Bury, U. States. 
. Fifty-Acre Farms in Australia. 
- Description of Port Stephens, with a Map. 
. Scenes in the Life of a Bushman. 
9. Dr. Lang’s Emigration Schemes. 
10. Correspondence and Questions Answered. 

The Number fer OcToser will be enlarged 16 Pages, 
and contain among other articles the Plan of Mrs. 
Chisholm’s Family Emigration Loan Association—Na- 
tal ; described by Three Kesidents —Nova Scotia— A Visit 
to a Lumberer’s Camp ; by an Oxonian—A Ride through 
Texas—Scenes in the Life of a Bushman, No. 3—Hlorse- 
breaking--A Prisoner’s Hut—Facts and Scraps from Colo- 
nial Papers, &c. &c. 

ENCYCLOP_LEDIA FOR EMIGRANTS. 

In 1 vol. fcap. folio, pp. 346, 10s. 6d. the First Series of 
IDNEY’S EMIGRANT’'S JOURNAL; 
eontaining a mass of information of practical utility 
fur parties proceeding to settle in Canada, Nova Scotia, 

Prince Edward's Island, the United States, Natal, New 
South Wales, Port Phillip, South Australia, and New 
Zealand. Answers to One Thousand Questions from in- 
tending Emigrants, and forty originals Letters from 
actual Settlers in various parts of America, Australia, 
South Africa, and New Zealand. With a copious Classi- 

tied Index. 

Parties desiring to complete Sets of the Journal are 
request: d to make immediate application for the Number 
containing Titlepage and Index, and any back Numbers 
they require, to the Publishers. 

London: W. S. Oxr and Co. Amen Corner, 
Paternoster Row. 
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London: Printed by Josern Crayton, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Rosset 
Patwen and Josern Crayton, No. 30, Crane Court. in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of London; 
and Published by the aforesaid Josrrm Crarron, at 9, Wel- 

lington Strect, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex.—Sarvanar, 22d Ssrrenoen 1549. 
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